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BY THE 
Author of “ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale,” gc. 


—_——@———_—_. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

As once I knew a hapless Moorish maid, 
Who dressed her in her buried lover's clothes, 
And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain cleft 
Hung with her lute and played the self-same tune 
He used to play, and listened to the shadow 
Herself had made. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

THE landlady of the village inn came into the 
room to try and comfort Norah. Long weeks of an- 
xious suffering, terrible adventure, and constant peril 
of murder and sudden death, all concentrating their 
horrors in this consummation ; the loss of the hus- 
band whom she had learned to love, and the deep 
‘rustfulness of her ardent soul had disturbed the even 
balance of her mind, had for the time cowed down 
her dauntless courage and rendered her a prey to 
deadly fear. . 

Norah did not sit meekly weeping, with clasped 
hands resignedly in her lap, neither did she dry her 
eyes and order out men, horses, and torchlights, and 
essay to lead them herself, to lead them out into the 
night while she scarched for Hammond among the 
snowy hill paths. There was nothing calm or reso- 
lute now about Lady Norah; the beautiful bride of a 
few hours had lost her firm self-reliance, and she sat 
holding her hand upon her heart like one in mortal 
agony. She was white as marble, her blue eyes 
blazed with an unnatural fire. Every now and anon 
@ moan broke from her faultlessly-carved lips, a moan 
s0 heartrending, so awful, that the landlady feared 
the brain of the young bride was giving way. 

She was a kiudly creature, motherly at heart, full 
of pity, and the largest compassion. She was a rosy- 
faced, pleasant-looking woman, of some five-and- 
forty years old, dressed in a white print, sprigged all 
over with roses. She came and laid her hand ten- 
derly on the brow of Lady Norah, a brow that 
throbbed, burnt, and felt to the fingers of the good 
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and pitying woman like the brow of one who was 
fast drifting o.f into fever and, perhaps, a sickness 
unto death. 

Norah turned her large, lustrous eyes upon Mrs. 
Towers and she spoke. Her voice sounded unnatur- 
ally high and clear. 

“They took away my father, and then they tore 
away my twin sister, and now him, the best and 
truest hearted of them all, my Hammond, my hus- 
band—gone, gone. They have killed him—I feel 
sure of it—that woman has lured him out into the 
snow, and her creatures, the slaves of her will, have 
killed him. Such a ghastly wound. Iseeit.” Her 
eyes dilated and darkened while they burned like 
fire-coals. ‘I see it right in his heart—the left side ; 
his eyes are upturned. Oh, such a look, such a look !” 

Her voice rose to a shriek as she spoke thus; it did 
seem, indeed, as though her eyes saw something 
which no one else present belield. They looked 
wildly into the far distance, they rolled about ex- 
panded with horror. She bit her lip in her agony. 

When the unhappy Norah uttered the last word, 
she made one step forward, and then fell heavily to 
the floor insensible. 

“Dying—dying, the sweet young creature !” cried 
the pitying landlady, rushing to Norah and raising 
her in her arms. 

Then Mrs. Towers applied strong smelling salts, 
burnt. feathers, allat first without the smallest effect. 
Norah was laid upon a sofa in the little sitting-room, 
-— Mr. Dodd, the doctor of the village, was sent 
or. 

“Where am I?” she said, placing her hand to her 
brow. “ Where is papa ?” 

It seemed strange that in that trance where she 
had lain buried, hidden from light and human rea- 
son, and human suffering, she should have forgotten 
all the startling events which had poisoned her 
sweet young life; all the shadows of blood and of 
darkness which had passed before her eyes since that 
last golden August, when a terrible letter had come 
into her hands as she sat in the old library at Grand 


But so it was. Heavenis merciful. The girl bride 
looking about her, pale and deadly faint, weak as an 
infant, and with the demon of fever battling to gain 
the mastery over her brain, was unconscious now of 
the utter desolation of her lot. She had forgotten 
Hammonad—first the noble friend, next the devoted 
lover, afterwards the adored husband. She hadeven 
forgotten the gentle Viola, dying in a foreign con- 
vent school. All she felt was a dim uneasiness roe- 
garding the absence of the father. 

“Where is papa?” she said to Doctor Dodd. 
“ Where is papa.” 

The doctor attempted to soothe her. 

“He will be here presently, my dear;” he said. 

The unwonted familiarity of address startled the 
Lady Norah. London physicians, men with the prefix 
of “Sir” before their Christian names, had always 
scrupulously spoken of her as “the Lady Norah,” 
during her small childish maladies, and now this 
country doctor called her “my dear.” 

Who was he? Where was she? she looked at him 
iuquiringly from under her long lashes. Then she 
said softly : 

“ My papa is the Earl of Monkhouse.” 

The doctor now started in his turn ; the rumour of 
the murder of the Earl in the village in Normandy 
had reached the eats of the dwellers of the Cumber- 
land hills. 

“Ts this so? ” he asked of the landlady some time 
after, when Norah had been very carefully put to 
bed, and he had administered a soothing draught. 

The landlady stood before a large fire, which had 
been lighted in Norah’s chamber. 

“Ts it true, that this beautiful creature is the 
daughter of the Earl of Monkhouse ?” 

“She is a ward, sir, I belivve, of a Mr. Rokewood 
who has lately come dgwn to the Manse at Cum- 
berton.” 

The doctor Shr" peed his shoulders and frowned; he 
was a Cumber!-, 4 man, about the same age as Roke- 
wood, and i, the memory of his youth was a dark 
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“ He her guardian!’ cried the doctor, “then Hea- 
ven pity her ‘if she has any property that he canlay 
hold of—tell me about it if you please, Mrs. Towers.” 

This Mrs. Towers proceeded to do, as well as she 
knew how. 

“The young lady had a title, I believe, and Mr. 
Rokewood had used her very ill, been excessively 
severe to her. ‘The young lady had been placed by 
her uncle (so do falsehoods creep into true stories) 
with Squire Macray’s lady. Mrs. Macray, went to 
France, and the young lady went away with a young 
gentleman, and this morning, Mr. Redman the vicar, 
married them in Yauworth Church. They were to 
have spent the day at the village hotel, to arrange 
their affairs, and the next day to have driven in 
a carriage to Penniston, and have taken the train for 
London ; afterwards they were to have proceeded to 
France. ll this was settled as comfortably as pos- 
sible, sir, when this afternoon a carriage arrived from 
Penniston witha lady, a gentleman, and two servants ; 
they bait the horses and order lunch. The lady was 
not very young, not a girl, but still most beautiful, 
and dressed in velvet, and white ermine, and rubies. 
The young couple had dinner early, the bride had 
very little packing to do, so they sat talking over a 
great fire, when I am told that they want tes, and I 
sendit up; after that I am told that Mrs. Peters the 
handsome woman in the lower room wants to speak 
to me ; it is to tell me to ask Mr. Hammond Danvers 
to step out into the road to talk toher. The carriage 
had gone on. Well he went to her though as it 
seemed against his will ; that was at five o’clock, now 
its half-past one, and he lias not come back.” 

“ Heaven bless me,” said the rough, kind doctor; 
‘what a startling tale, No Wotider the poor young 
thing fainted, lost her séiises, ran wild. Its a fright- 
ful thing—a frightful thing,” repeated Doctor Dodd. 
with emphasis. “I stpposé this woman has entrapped 
him into her carriage. No doubt the young fellow 
is a fortune-hunter, who has married this poor thing 
for her property; now, perhaps, he has gone off to 
spend it on this wonian. 

Thus unjustly do even the best of us judge our 
neighbours. 

“Heaven alone can téll, sir,” said the landlady. 
“J hope its not what tle young lady thinks. She 
fancies that her young husband has been murdered.” 

“ Heaven forbid,” said the dootér, “Who was 
this woman; perhaps they were a dest of London 
thieves ?” 

“No doubt of it, in my opinion,” said the land- 
lady, sagely. 

Thus the doctor chatted with the landlady. 

Lady Norah si soundly, and awoke the next 
morning refreshed, amd, thanks to the doctor's 
draught and her own stfotig constitution, restored to 
perfect consciousness, if not to perfect strength ; her 
head still ached, but she had a vivid recollection of 
all that had passed. Strange to say, she still took 
the gloomy view of her husband’s absence which she 
had taken during her temporary deiirium of the 
night past, namely, that Hammond had been decoyed 
away by the Countess of Monkhouse and murdered 
by her creatures. 

Pale as death, calm now as an unimpassioned judge, 
beautiful as a Grecian goddess in marble, looked 
Lady Norah, when, leaning her cheek on her small 
hand, she sat upin bed on the morning following the 
disappearance of her husband. 

“ Mrs. Towers.” she said; “TI was last night mad 
with grief, and brain fever threatened me, but, 
thanks to your kindness, I am restored to reason, if 
to misery. I have no hope now, Mrs. Towers, be- 
cause I feel that grief, such as mine, is greater than 
Ican endure.” She lifted the bottle of restorative 
salts to her nostrils as she spoke, for a faintness came 
over her. Mastering herself by a great effort she 
continued: “I had rather suffer in the body and die 
quickly, than live, mad; body or mind must have 
given way under the pressure of such griei, and it 
has pleased the Father of Mercies to spare my 
mind, but I shall not live long to keep my stepmother 
out of my fortune.” 

“Don’t talk so, sweet young lady,” cried Mrs. 
Towers, between her sobs. “I don’t know anything 
about the stepmother. I only know that good Doctor 
Dodd cured you last night, and he will cure you 
again. We will give you chicken jelly and port 
wine, and everything strengthening; as for your 
stepmother taking your fortune she should never 
have it if I dragged her downstairs by the hair of 
her head. No, live young lady—live, my sweet lady, 
if its only to spite your enemies; live and cheat 
them of your fortune.” 

“Ihave no wish to live; my father is dead, my 
sister is dying, my husband is murdered.” 

“ Ah, not so bad—not so bad,” cried the landlady ; 
“that was a very handsome woman who went away 
from here last night; handsome, bad, and bold, I'll 
warrant her, and fond of fine, expensive clothes. 
You should have seen her velvets! And the young 


gentleman was flattered by her, depend upon it. 
Men are 60 silly, and he got into her carriage. And 
then she was so deep, she wouldn’t let him out ; and 
depend upon it they drove on to Pennision, round by 
the steep fells. It’s not much more than eighteen 
miles ; when he was once in for it depend upon it, he 
resolved to be jolly for once. So he stayed and 
supped with her at some grand hotel, and to-day he 
will be back as penitent and as meek. I should let 
my lord know a bit of my mind, if it was me.” 
Norah did not smile, nor did the least gleam of 
hope brighten her blue eyes when the landlady spoke 
thus. 


“You do not know my husband's noble character,” 
she said solemnly, “his deep love for me, his horror 
of low and frivolous dissipation. That woman I 
firmly believe to have been my step-mother, the 
present Countess of Monkhouse. She has a deadly 
spite against Hammond. When she was told at the 
inn that he was married, she must have made up 
her mind to murder him. Had he been single she 
would have decoyed him away as she came pre- 
pared to do, and thén shé would have tried persua- 
sion. Fnding peo oda becoming bis wife at an 
end, she has murd him.” 

“ Dear young lady, people don’t commit murder so 
easily as all that coines to ; she would be afraid I am 
sure. Wait, Wait, to-day the young gentleman will 
come back repéntait, I feel confident, and now try 
and driuk # nite cup of strong tea, with cream from 
our moutitain dows, sidh riéh ¢féam, and sée the roll 
and butter, 

But lady Norah only drank a little of the tea. 
She turned a with a gentle impatience from the 
offer of food. “Bet me see'the doctor” she said, 
“and the clergyman, Mr. Redan. I have a deposition 
to make with them.” 

The landlady could not refuse this request, so 
éarnestly urged upon her by the despairing, though 
fiow ¢alm and self-possessed young sufferer. 

Norah arose, dressed herself cafefully in a robe of 
lavender coloured satin, trimmed with black rosettes 
of Miltese iace, which had been a half mourning 
robe ed under the directions of Lady Bateman 
during her first days of mourning for theearl. It was 
a betoming and most graceful dress, dnd had been 
sent to Lady Norah since her residence at Squire 
Maéfey’s. Norah wound her hair about her head in 
wretths and plaits beautiful to look upon. She 
reliéVed tlie lavender satin robe with a spotless 
white ruff round her thors and then she entered 
the sitting-room, and sank down upon a cushioned 
ehwit. She looked every inch vt ge and a most 
loVély ofie, but sad, untitterably sad. Her large pow- 
erful eyes were fixed on the ground, the long black 
lashes swept her cheek ; so she sat awaiting the arri- 
val of the doctor and the clergyman. 

The clergyman Mr. Redman came at once, accom- 
panied by his wife, a good motherly sort of person, 
in a large black bonnet—and long woollen shawl 
old fashioned, hearty, full of sympathy was Mrs. 
Redman. The beauty and the sorrow of Norah 
touched her heart and excited her admiration. 
Norah received the worthy couple with all the grace- 
ful ease and cordiality of a highly-born lady. 

“Pray sit near the fire Mrs. Redman,” she said, 
“the day is cold, and the snow falls again.” She 
shuddered. “I am grieved to intrude my trials and 
troubles upon you,” continued the girl bride with a 
wan smile ; “but I must appeal to justice. I can only 
apply to my fellow men for Heaven works through 
human creatures and uses them for his instruments, 
and I pray that he may use you to bring to light the 
direst oppression, the cruellest wrongs that have 
stained the annals of our times. I am not strong 
enough to write down all I would wish. Will you 
Mr. liedman oblige me by taking pen and ink, and 
putting down my statements.” 

Good old Mr. Redman consented at once, pen and 
ink were supplied, and he sat down and began to 
write at Norah’s dictation. 

She gave in condensed form the history of the last 
four months, beginning with the news of her father’s 
death, received by post in the golden August of the 
current year. 

When she had sat a careless happy girl in the old 
library at Grand Court, looking at the summer 
landscape through the delicious haze of earliest 
autumn, and ending on that morning in the bleak 
December, when she sat lonely, orphaned, and as 
she believed, widowed, in a country inn, amid 
the far Cumberland hills. 

“It is a ghastly story; Lady Norah Beaumont,” 
said the good vicar, doubtfully, when he liad written 
it all down; “it seems to me incredible that such 
things should occur in the nineteenth century, and 
under the rule of ‘our good queen.” 

“ Ah, po doubt me!” said Norah, faintly. 

“No, lam sure Mr. Redman does not,” cried the 
vicar’s wife, eagerly. 





y 
“No, Lady Norah, Ido not doubt you,” said the 


vicar; “I only doubt the construction which you 
have put upon different events. No doubt Mr. 
Rokewood was a very severe guardian, and his 
locking you and your sister up was not the way to 
render you obedient and happy; but my dear young 
lady, I was not aware yesterday when I joined your 
hand to Mr. Danvers, that this was a match without 
the consent of your guardian. Mr. Danvers: con- 
cealed that fact. I would not have married you 
had I understood all. I did not even know that you 
had come from the house of Squire Macray. I have 
never seen you in the Squire’s pew.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Norah, “but the question 
is not now about obedience to my guardian. I am 
a married woman, and my husband was de- 
coyed away by the Countess of Monkhouse, and, | 
believe, murdered by her.” 

“Ah! Hush, hush, lady,” said the vicar, who 

was dreadfully practical, and very much inclined to 
uphold all authority; we had almost said all 
tyranny. He was a good man, but narrow-minded 
and prejudiced. 
A guardian and a step-mother were in his eyes 
the good people, and a couple of high-spirited girls 
the rebels, irrespective of all the circumstances 
which Norah had related. 

“I am very sorry you married without your 
guardian’s consent, very sorry,” said the vicar, 
shaking his head. ~. 

“But, sir, sir!” cried Norah, rising to her full 
stately height, and flashing a look of indignation at. 
the vicar. “They were seeking my life. Have I 
not told you of the pursuit to the ruins near Grand 
Court, and of the man Rokewood, who held me head 
downwards over the wall.” 


said thé man Wore @ mask ?” 

“ Bat think of the day six weeks back, when iio 
shut me up in thé 6mipty house with the madman?” 

“Nay, the door must have slammed accidentally, 
and he must liave feared you had run away, aud so 
have gone on Beeking you along the road, young 
lady. I can never believe that of a guardian.” 

At this moment the door burst open, and there en- 
tered Mr, Rokewood and Madame Diana. Norah, 
atill weak, grasped at the table for support, then she 
sank fainting into thé atms of Mrs. Newman. She 
heard a confused roar of voiées, sounding in her 
dulled ears like the troubled waves of the sea. 

“ Wrong, sir, wrong—a Ward in chancery, an un- 
lawful marriage,” she heard the voice of Rokewood 


say. - 

ty was under a wrong impression,” pleaded the 
good, stupid vicar. 

“ Oh, spare the pretty dear,” cried the voice of the 
landlady. 

“This inn will be ruined; and I will see that you 
never renew the lease. I have influence with the 
landlord of the property, Squire Macray,” said Roke- 
wood again. 

Then there was more talk. Oh, for the friendly 
doctor. But he was away visiting a patient teu 
miles off. Then Norah felt her lips and eyelids 
wetted, and loud voices called to her to arouse her- 
self. Presently she was lifted into strong and savage 
arms, a long fur cloak was wrapped about her, she 
was carried downstairs, placed in a carriage, and 
jolted off in the company of those who sought her 
life. 





CHAPTER XXVIII, 
With heart of fire and foot of wind, 
The fierce avenger is behind ; 
Fate judges of the rapid strife, 
The forfeit death, the prize is life. Scott: 

HAMMOND DANVERS sprang lightly down the stairs 
when he left his young bride in the cheerful inn par- 
lour awaiting his return by the warmth of the bright, 
glowing fire, the tea-cups, hot muffins, silver forks, 
and cold tongue and chicken laid on the snowy cover 
—a pleasant semblance of a home, if not a home it- 
self, was that which he quitted for the snow-strew2 
road and the bitter, frosty air. 

“Where is Mrs. Peters?” he asked of the ostler 
whom he met in the yard. 

The man pointed with his finger to where a dainty, 
short-skirted figure was picking its way across tle 
snowy path in the fast deepening twilight. 

“The carriage, sir, has gone on,” said the man. 
Hammond went on without a thought of fear or mis- 
trust. 

“ Uncivil of the woman to ask me to speak with 
her and then walk on,” thought the bridegroom of a 
few hours. “ Well, I must first tell her as politely 
as Iam able that my time is very limited. I must 
beg her to be brief with her communication, and in- 
form her that it would greatly conduce to her safety 
if she could reach Penniston before the snow-storio 
set in.” 

He went on rapidly, a turn in the mountain road 
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He was soon round the abutment of the hill himself, 
and there was the figure, still slightly ahead of him, 
the carriage still further in the distance.. Above him 
towered the mountains white, grand, and silent. He 
went on close, close to the figure in black velvet, the 
head was turned, and he found himself face to face 
with the Countess of Monkhouse. She was pale 
with emotion, her black eyes blazed with rage, the 
very fires of Tophet seemed kindled in them. She 
was perfectly silent and stood staring at the newly- 
made bridegroom like a basilisk. 

Hammond bowed to the wicked woman, but not 
very deeply or reverently. Hastily replacing his hat 
he said: . 

“ Has the countess any commands for me?” 

“Many,” she said, with a bitter. smile, “oh, many! 
Yon kept your promise well, made to me on the 
staircase in Grosyenor Square. You wrote to me 
punctually did you not?” 

Hammond's dark cheek flushed. . 

“TI plead guilty to rude neglectfulness,” he said. 
“T beg your ladyship’s pardon.” 

She waved her gloved hand at him. 

“No need for late halt-lame apologies,” said Lady 
Monkhouse. “I despise such completely. I have 
amore important point to settle with Mr. Danvers. 
Will you do me the favour to walk a little more 
briskly, the night is cold.” 

“I would respectfully hint that my time is limi- 
ted,” said Hammond. “I must return to the White 
Crown Hotel at once.” 

Lady Monkhouse burst into a mocking shrill laugh. 

“True, most true. You have married a bride of 
the house of Monkhouse this morning, a beauty of 
noble blood, and the heiress of fifty thousand pounds. 
Oh, fortunate and disinterested young man !” 

“T am fortunate in winning such a heart,” said 
Hammond, in a low, deep voice. 

“Most fortunate,” echoed the countess ; “as fu- 
ture events will prove. You have a lasting claim 
upou my gratitude, Hammond Danvers.” 

Just at their feet was a frightful precipice. At 
the bottom lay concealed a long-disused lead mine, 
yawning like the mouth of an open grave. Lady 
Monkhouse pointed downwards. 

And she laughed a wild, unearthly laugh. 

“Lady Monkhouse,” said Hammond, with the 
courtesy of a true gentleman. ‘“ Do not excite your- 
self with such images of bloodshed and revenge. 
You only add fuel to your own unrest. I am not so 
weak, or so false, as to pretend ignorance of the 
cause of your anger. I have been so unfortunate as 
to have pleased your fancy. I, a man hound heart 
and soul and word to another. You have only to 
Jook around to find a dozen worthier men upon whom 
you may lavish your kindness, and who would re- 
spond with grateful devotion to the condescension of 
one so exalted in rank, and so splendid in person as 
yourself.” 

“You do me too much honour,” she cried, sarcas- 
tically. “I am not anxious to marry a dozen hus- 
bands.” 

“Nay, I said a dozen worthier men. I expressed 
myself awkwardly. I meant nothing but courtesy. 
A dozen men of rank would be humble aspirants for 
the hand of the Countess of Monkhouse.” 

“Por the lands, diamonds, and houses of the coun- 
tess rather,” she said. “ Why, they were offered to 
you. Man—man, you refused them!”—she spoke 
savagely through her shut teeth—“ you refused them 
through sheer hatred and contempt of the very per- 
son whom ycu profess to admire. You despise my 
forty and odd years. I aman old woman, in your 
sight, but I have the passion of a girl of eighteen, the 
will of a woman double that age, sir! I am not to 
be trifled with!” 

She paused a moment, then said in a cold hard 
voice, “I am about to punish you for your perfidy.” 

The shadows of twilight had deepened while they 
had held this stormy colloguy. Hammond was not 
aware that the carriage had been slowly turned 
about, and driven silently over the snow. Ata 
signal from the countess now it stood close to them. 
Three men stood close about him—three strong 
men—Anthony Chippenham with his butcher's fists, 
and two other hired ruffians who wore livery bought 
for the occasion. 

“Now,” said the countess in a shrill voice, and she 
clapped her hands. 

Another moment, and Hammond was struggling 
with the miscreants. He was brave and almost as 
strong as Chippenham himself, but it was impossible 
to contend against the three. Soon Hammond lay at 
full length, while they bound his ancles together 
tightly, winding cord round and round his limbs, 
until a cry of pain broke from his lips. 

The countess laughed. 

“Bind a handkerchief across his mouth,” she 
said. “Now bind his hands behind him. One thou- 


par to-morrow, Anthony, if this is well exe- 
cuted.” 








Hammond now lay completely at the mercy of 
his wicked enemy, his hands and feet were bound, 
his mouth was stuffed with one handkerchief, and 
tied over with another, he could not speak a word, 
or move a finger. 

At this moment came the fagging trot of market 
farmers returning from Penniston upon their sure- 
footed mountain ponies. Hoarse laughter filled the 
air, laughter which sounded like the joy bells on a 
wedding morning in the ears of Hammond. But 
his cunning enemies'stood about him where he lay 
shutting him out from honest men. 

“T say, where's the road to Penniston?” asked 
Chippingham, grufily. 

“Stands right afore you,” answered one voice, 
“till you come to white sign-post seven miles on, 
then take the left.” 

“Thank you,” said Anthony. 

And the fagging feet and hoarse laughter passed 
on into the night air, and soon grew faint in the 
distance. 

“ Be quick,” said Anthony, “shall we pitch him 
down into the lead pit?” 

He asked the question with the utmost coolness of 
@ professional assassin. 

“Give him time to say his prayers,” responded 
the countess. “Lay him near the edge where we 
can pitch him over when it suits us. I wish to talk 
to him a liitle ; retire out of hearing, good Anthony, 
you and your trusty friends.” 

This the men did. 

“T am going to have you lifted up, Hammond 
Danvers, and cast down into that bottomless chasm.” 

The woman shuddered at the picture her own 
fancy had drawn. 

Hammond’s heart beat fast, his head swam, life, 
life! Ab, but to live, to live! It is thus with us 
all at the sudden approach of the last. How 
earnestly should we utter that prayer in divine 
service which petitions to be delivered from sudden 
death. “ 

“ Hammond, I love you yet madly—love you. I 
will spare your life. I will marry you if you will 
cast aside this foolish girl bride. She is under age, 
and the law will alluw the marriage to be dissolved. 
No harm shall happen to her. Now to save your 
life. Consent. Look me in the eyes straight if you 
consent to marry me, and allow this silly marriage 
with your maiden bride to be set aside. Close your 
eyes tightly if you prefer death without me to life 
with me; then I call Alridge, whose face you 
have hurt, and who longs to send you down to make 
food for the mountain ravens! Now I give you 
three minutes to consider—three minutes by my 
watch ?” 

And she pulled it out of her pocket. Hammond’s 
eyes were closed. Death,.and such a ghastly death. 
What would be Norah’s grief ? She would die, or her 
noble mind would lose its balance. He thought only 
of her in that stpremely awful moment. Ah! if she 
knew, if she were there, she would tell him to open 
his eyes—anything, anything, short of sin to save 
his life. 

“Marry that fiend? Never! Better death; but, oh! 
not a sudden death; not such a death as that,” cried 
his poor humanity. 

“ Two niinutes are gone,” said the countess, 

Her voice sounded like a knell in the ears of the 
unhappy Hammond. His brain reeled, then he opened 
his large, dark, flashing eyes full upon the countess. 
She smiled grimly, and placed her hand at his 
heart. 

“It beats fast; it is then possible to awaken your 
fears. Ah! death is not a welcome guest. No, 
no! Well, you shall live, Hammond, and I will be 
your bride; but I will not wait. My friends, come, 
lift this gentleman into the carriage; do not untie 
his hands. I can’t trust him yet, prop him up 
against those pillows. Now, Mr. Alridge”—she 
purposely abstained from calling Authony Chippen- 
ham by his right name—“ New, Mr. Alridge, take 
your place; tell the coachman to drive to Sternfell, a 
village three miles from this, on the borders of West- 
moreland. Nay, I know this country well; the mail 
express passes that village at twelve at night on its 
way to Rdinburgh; I will direct you; drive on to 
Sternfell quickly, quickly.” 

She stamped impatiently upon the rug at the bot- 
tom of the carriage as she spoke, and forthwith the 
horses’ heads were turned in the direction of Stern- 
fell. 

All this while Hammond ceuld neither speak nor 
move, he could scarcely breathe even. His soul 
boiled with rage and disgust against the shameless 
woman who sat opposite to him. His mind busied 
itself with schemes of escape. 

His whole nature rose up in rebellion against the 
female demon who disgraced not only her sex but 
indeed the human species itself by her crimes and 
wickedness, and yet he knew that reason and pru- 
dence could only urge one course upon him if he 











valued his life, that course was one of apparent com- 
pliance, humiliation, perfect and thorough obedience 
to the will of the infamous countess. 

She addressed no word of tenderness to him during 
the rough jolting journey over the mountain roads. 
Chippenham sat by her side, and she had no desire 
that Chippenham should understand her wild and 
fearful passion for the stalwart, though helpless 
young man who sat opposite to her. 

Sternfell was reached just as the moon rose, over 
the tower of the church clock, and the bell chimed 
out the hour of eight. Sternfell was a small and se- 
cluded village lying in a valley between two bare 
breasted mountains. 

There was an old Norman church, about a dozen 
stone cottages, a very small farm-house, a large 
general shop, a quaint little thatched parsonage and 
a stone house where dwelt the doctor. There was 
a lead mine in this valley, and the houses of the 
miners spread about in all directions, both at the 
shelves and sides of the hills, and far down the valley 
for a couple of miles beyond the tiny village of 
Sternfell. 

A clump of mountain fir graced a portion of rising 
ground just below them. Standing about twelve feet 
above the level of the road upon a mound, grassy in 
summer, was poised a queer-looking inn with a 
crazy sign. The wind beat against it, it creaked, 
and seemed ready to come down. 

The “ Robin Redbreast ” had three windows at the 
top, and one on each side of the hall door The house 
was stone-coloured like the rest of the village. 

“ Poor old Robin Redbreast ” said the countess. “ [ 
remember it in my girlhood, my early childhood 
rather.” She stepped out into the snow with a gloomy 
smile.” “ Now,” she said, “understand all of you, 
the thousand pounds is not earned yet. I have not 
attained my object, it is not the life of this gentleman, 
though if he prove refractory, it may be his life that 
I shall require at your hands.” She bit her lip and 
frowned. “ Now understand good friends all, secrecy, 
secrecy is the chief requisite, for to-night I could 
not have gone to Cumberton Manor because I should 
have had a most serious opponent in my own uncle. 
No matter, why! This I’m pointing tothe ‘ Robin 
Redbreast,’ will be the scene either of my triumpi 
or of my failure and—my revenge understand— 
dropping her voice toa whisper. This is my bro- 
ther, a dangerous lunatic. You,” looking at Aun- 
thony, “are his keeper, those are my servants, Wu 
are on the way to Carlisle to place him in a private 
lunatic asylum. He must be carried in bound, aud 
silent, he must sleep in a chamber guing out of mine. 
You must not talk too freely, youtwo gentlemen,” 
nodding to the subordinate rufiuus. “ Anthony I 
leave them under your guidauce, sit with them in 
the coffee-room or bar, teach them to put a bridle upon 
their lips ; for me I am most impatient to attain my 
object. I give this gentleman no time for consider- 
ation after to-night, and to-morrow night his fate 
is sealed,—he will be one thing or another at mid- 
night. Now let us enter noisily, with all the clamour 
that these village folks would fancy must attend the 
arrival of people of fortune and fashion—not of rank 
—mark that Anthony, no titles.” 

Hammond was lifted out of the carriage. While 
he was being carried up the winding path that led to 
the door of the inn, he watched the form of the coun- 
tess lightly tripping on in front of bim. 

Lady Monkhouse rang the bell. A white-headed 
landlord opened the door. Then rose her voice, high- 
pitched, clear, pleasant in sound, consummate actress 
that she was. 

“On our way to Carlisle, my poor brother taken 
ill on the road—no, no doctor,” in answer to some re- 
spectful suggestion on the part of the landlord. “I[ 
have no faith in country practitioners. Tea, please. 
and a chop at onee, a large fire in my chamber, one 
for him to go out of it. We travel at night always. 
We shall remain until to-morrow evening. My poor 
dear brother hopelessly insane, effects, alas! of a 
sunstroke in India, he is an officer in the army.” 
Here she sobbed faiutly. “ A room at once, please. 
This gentleman,” pointing to Chippenham, “ will order 
what he likes for himself and for my servauis. 
Please have the carriage put up and the horses at- 
tended to.” 

The orders so rapidly given were promptly exe- 
cuted. Within half-an-hour from the invasion of the 
“Robin Redbreast,” Anthony and his comrades were 
supping on beefsteak in the bar, amusing the good 
landlord with a number of fabulous stories; and in 
the best bedroom, before a blazing fire, a comfurt- 
able tea spread upon a round table before her, the 
countess lounged in an impromptu dishabille which 
she seldom travelled without, a dressing-gowno of 
sky-blue cashmere flowered with silver ; scarlet slip- 
pers were on her feet. She balanced a tea-spoon 
upon her finger, and looked with a smile tender, 
murderous, mocking, all in one, at Hammond, who 
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which he sat. His hands were free, his ankles were 
upbound, his mouth was relieved of the odious hand- 
kerchief. His face was a study to the woman who 
had set her wicked love upon him. He was flushed 
crimson red and his large eyes blazed, his teeth were 
set, he tried to smile, for he knew his life hung in the 
balance, but a scowl! contracted his noble brow. 

“T have given you the use of your hands,” said 
Lady Monkhouse ; “and I have given you the use of 
your tongue. You may speak, if it so pleases you.” 

“Lady Monkhouse is too liberal,” said Hammond, 
who could not restrain himself from uttering this re- 

artee. 
. “Nay,” she said, frowning and smiling at the 
same time, “ be not too sarcastic, fair sir. Tell me 
piainly, without politeness and without scorn, will 
you make me your wife by special licence, before 
this day week? Will you travel with me back to 
London, where it is supposed 1am at present? And 
will you marry me at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
at once? I am terribly in earnest, Hammond. I 
am resolved to be your wife. And you will sign and 
seal a solemn eompact before twelve o'clock to-night.” 

She smiled as she spoke, and stirred the fire, and 
looked up into his face, with a deadly gleam in her 
evil black eyes. ‘“ You are in my power,” she con- 


tinued. “If you were to call out for help, to denounce 
meto these simple mountain folk, who would believe 
the madman? Nay, rave your heart out. There is 
nothing you can do; it is the wave fretting against 


the rock! 


You break yourself against my pitiless 
power! 


Succumb Hammond—or die!” 

~ Death were preferable,” thought Hammond, shad- 
ing his face from the glare of her pitiless eyes. “I 
am married, lady,” he said, gloomily. 

“To a minor, to an infant, to a school girl,” she 
cried, scornfully. “I will tear that contract to atoms 
and cast it to the winds. Nay, nay, let not this 
morning's folly weigh more than as dust in the ba- 
lance against me, Ham mond.” 

She rose and went over to him, and bent down and 
impressed a passionate kiss upon the burning spot in 
his dark cheek. He looked up at her so savagely 

that she started away, and grew pale with mortitfica- 
tion. 

“ Nay,” she said, “ your temper premises ill for our 
honeymoon, Hammond; it will be a taming of the 
shrew with the sexes changed, ha! ha! ha! Now 
listen. I shall return to my tea cup and my tea cake ; 
they are more inviting than your angry eyes. Will 
you eatanything? No! Well, Hammond, sign this 
paper, which I will draw up. You cannot help your- 
self, for see, you are bound. You have the reputa- 
tion of maduess. I have it in my heart to end the 
jiscussion now, at once.” 

“Respite I must gain at least,” thought Hammond. 
“] will sign the paper,” said he. 

The countess pushed away the table, drew up 
another, lighted a second lamp, produced paper, pen, 
and ink; then drew upa formal promise to marry 
her. It occupied half a sheet of foolscap. Then she 
pushed the pen and ink towards hin: : 

“Sign!” she said; “remember the mad patient 
will not be listened to. Sign!” 

Inwardly cursing the diabolical creature, the un- 
happy Hammond signed the paper. 

‘hen the countess leaped about the room like one 
insane. 

* Done, done,” she said; he dare not break his 
word. Hammond, my love, you shall have gold and 
silver like water. You shall be prime minister—you 
shall gain atitle. Look not so sad,” and rushing to 
him, she clasped his handsome head in her arms and 

»verwhelmod him with caresses. 

After a time she consented that he should be un- 
bound and permitted to retire for the night. Chip- 
penham was called up. 

“If you are afraid of his escape, my lady, don’t 
unbind his ancles,” said Anthony; but the womuan’s 
mad love prevailed over her prudence. 

Hammond went to bed in the room which opened 
from hers, She locked him in, and Chippenham 
slept on a mattrass on the floor by his side, but the 
young geutleman was unbound. Hammond did not 
sleep; he waited until he heard the loud snoring of 
Authony, towards one o'clock on that bleak and 

wintry morning ; then he crept out of bed and put 
on his stockings, boots, trousers, waistcoat, coat, over- 
coat, cap, and silken scarf. He was dressed at last, 
and unbound; and Anthony was in a half-drunken 
sleep. Then he unbolted the’window ; it made a 
little noise, and he waited, breathless, for Authony 
stirred and growled. Again all was still. He raised 
the window with a sharpwrench. Instantly the door 
of the communication flew back, and Lady Monk- 
house sprank like a wild cat at his throat. She fast- 
eued her savage teeth in his cheek and bit it through 
and through. 

“Traitor,” she said; “ traitor—liar. No more 
merey now; none, none. Death, death tohim. Up 
Anthony at him.” 


Nerved by a fury as great as her own, Hammond 
flung the wretched woman from him and then closed 
with Anthony, who came upon him in deadly earnest. 

While they struggled, the countess first closed and 
bolted the window, and then filled the inn with her 
screams. 

People with lights and weapons came rushing in. 

She had her tale ready. The madman had attempted 
her life. She had been weak enough to leave bim 
unbound. 

Remonstrance was useless, and Hammond did not 
waste his breath in vain expostulation with the 
people. He was bound now more savagely than ever 
—bound so that the ropes cut through his flesh. 
What torments he suffered through that night and 
the next day, with the fiend-like countess, hissing 
into his ears threats, the most awful we will not 
pause to describe. 

The next evening just as it grew dark, the carriage 
drove away from the Robin Redbreast, carrying the 
supposed madman, the countess, the two ruffians, 
who acted as servants and Aathony. ‘ Now, now, 
said Lady Monkhouse iu the ear of Hammond, “ now 
for a death a cruel death.” They travelled for two 
hours, the snow was melting, and a cold drizzling 
rain accompanied by wind set in. 

The travellers paused at a steep ravine. Beneath 
them lay a railway line, the countess drew out her 
watch, and examined its face by the carriage lamp. 
“Tn an hour” she said, “ the express train will rumble 
by. Carry him down, and lay him across the line ; he 
can’t roll himself off if you bind him to that heavy 
block of wood, that lies under that heap of stones.” 
“Now! quick, quick, with your work no chicken 
fears. Ah! how intensely I hate him, the express 
will crush him.” 

“ Madam,” said Anthony, while the men were bind- 
ing him, “this is more dangerous than the lead 
mine. You may be discovered,” and if so ?” 

“T care not she said, between her set teeth. “Oh, 
to know what he will suffer, it is delicious.” 

Hammond was carried down the bank, gagged, 
bound, unable to plead for his life, even with. those 
ruffians; left to the most awful fate, when the 
men climbed up again, and he heard the mocking 
laugh of the countess as the carriage drove away. 

He lay with eyes straining now upon the sky 
less misty sky, now upon the steep banks, on either 
whence the rain fell in blinding showers. Ah, if he 
only had his voice. ; 

Presently he felt the earth shake where he lay, 
and looking far ahead perceived the light of the 
approaching train, gleaming like a blood red eye 
through the misty night, nearer, nearer, nearer, 
nearer that horrible death, and with all his frantic 
efforts, he could not movea finger, for he was bound 
to the heavy block of wood, bound hand and foot. 


(To be continued.) 








A SEAL IN THE THAMES.—For the last few days 
a couple of fine seals have been seen below London 
Bridge, having followed a ship from the north. One 
of them never got beyond London Bridge, but the 
other was driven up by the tide, and at length arrived 
at Battersea Bridge. He was a fine specimen, be- 
tween four and five feet long, and Mr. Charles Graves, 
the boat-builder, of Chelsea, put off in a boat to cap- 
ture the stranger, with a gun loaded with No. 10 shot. 
A charge was lodged clean in the neck of the seal, 
whichalmestimmediately sunk, and was not recovered. 

AN agreement has been come io by the Great 
Western with the Post-office in reference to the 
telegraphs on the railways of the company. The 
wires used wholly or partially for railway purposes, 
together with the poles and instruments, are to be- 
long to the Great Western Railway Company. The 
annual profits of the company on commercial busi- 
ness and the sums receivable from the Telegraph 
Company, are to be purchased at an an agreed price, 
and an annual sum is also to be paid by the Post- 
master-General for way-leaves and other considera- 
tions. 

A Fuint PLant.—There is at present in the pos- 
session of Mr. George Terrey, a builder in Clerken- 
well, a most remarkable plant, for which the owner 
has refused considerable sums of money. It is about 
the size of an ordinary gooseberry bush, and although 
living and growing, bears no semblance of vitality. 
It has no foliage, but little pellicles of flint bud out of 
the twigs xnd stems, which are likewise encircled with 
rings of flint at every joint. In some places the flint, 
which, it appears, has exuded from the plant itself, 
cases the stems like a pipe. The plant looks black 
aud dead, but the twigs, instead of being brittle like 
dead wood, are tougli as leather thongs. It has been 
suggested that the flint, which forms so large a com- 
powent of plant life, has, by somw freak of nature, 
been elimiuated iu this case from the natural vesci- 





cles of the plant, aud developed outwardly instead. 





Scientific men front various public institations and 
learned bodies have inspected this phenomenon, but 
without arriving at any satisfactroy conclusion, 

A VesseEL Disastep BY A SworpD Fisu.—The 
ship Hertha, now under repair at Singapore, was lying 
to ina gale of wind at night, somewhere near the 
Cape, when a violent shock was felt under the bottom ; 
a second blow almost immediately followed, and then 
a third against the rudder. The captain supposed 
he had struck on a sunken wreck, as the last shock 
broke the tiller and some of the rudder piutles, and 
entirely disabled the rudder. After repairing dam- 
ages the ship went on to Singapore leaky, and on 
docking it has been found that she must have been 
struck by a sword fish; a considerable piece of the 
bone still remained in the plank, and was taken out 
in the presence of the surveyors. From the injuries 
sustained by the ship it is supposed that her keel 
first struck the fish, as a considerable hollow is broken 
into it; that the fish then became enraged, and 
attacked its supposed enemy, broke off its horn, and 
then gave a final blow on the rudder. Had the fish’s 
bone not been left in the hole, the captain and sur- 
veyors would have been under the impression that 
the injuries were caused by a sunken wreck. 

Tue ScaRcITY O¥ BUTTERFLIES IN 1869.—It has 
been noticed that in every part of these islands, and 
in considerable areas on the Continent, butterflies and 
moths have been exceedingly searce. That especial 
enemy of the garden, the common cabbage butterfly, 
has been quite a rarity. Consequently mapy crops 
that usually suffer from the ravages of the caterpil- 
lars of butterflies have been scarcely touched, and we 
have gained considerably by the searcity of these 
lively insects. But in 1868 butterflies abounded. 
Now, as there must have been a plentiful crop of eggs 
left, why have they been so scarce this year? We 
do not profess to answer the question, but it is perti- 
nent to it to say that they were not destroyed by the 
severity of the winter, for we had no winter. It isan 
artiele of faith pretty generally held, that “the win- 
ter kills the vermin.” We have on many occasions 
shown that this is a mistake, that inseets are too well 
provided both with means of protection, and with 
shifts and devices to evade theattacks of wet and cold, 
to be seriously affected by a severe winter. Yet for 
onee we are inclined to believe that the winter did 
kill the butterfles, and that is the reason of their 
scarcity. The high temperature of the winter months 
probably brought to life many broods of eggs when 
there was no vegetatien to support the larva, and the 
very low temperature of the late spring months may 
have killed out millions of the newly hatched and 
starving creatures. Hard winters do not appear to be 
particularly fatal to insect life, for we commonly see 
myriads of butterflies and moths, and other insects 
in seasons following such winters. Bat mild winters 
may be bad for them, by preventing the complete tor- 
pidity of the pups, and by bringing eggs to life at a 
time when food is scarce and the temperature incon- 
stant. It is hizhly probable, we think, that the scar- 
city of butterflies is to be attributed to the unusual 
heat of the winter and the coldness of the spring. 

Ropinson Crvsok’s IstanD CoLonisep.—Tho 
following bit of information will be of interest the 
world over :—At a distance of less than a three days’ 
voyage from Valparaiso, in Chili, and nearly in the 
same latitude with this important port on the coast 
of South America, is the island of Juan Fernandez, 
where once upon a time Alexander Selkirk, during a 
solitary banishment of four years, gathered the ma- 
terial fer Defoc’s “ Robinson Crusoe.” This island, 
little thought of by the inhabitants of the Chilian 
coastland, has lately become of some interest by the 
fact that in December, 1868, it was ceded to a 
society of Germans, under the guidance of Robert 
Wehrhan, an engineer from Saxony, Germany, for 
the purpose of colonisation. The repreneur of 
this expedition, Robert Wehrhan, left Germany 11 
years since, passed several years in England, served 
as major throught the war of the republic against 
secession, and was subsequently engaged as engi- 
neer with the Ceropasco Rail, in South America. 
He and his society, about 60 or 70 individuals, have 
taken possession of the island, which is described as 
being a most fertile and lovely spot. They found 
there countless herds of goats; some 30 half-wild 
horses, and 60 donkeys, the latter animals proving 
to be exceedingly shy. They brought with them 
cows and other cattle, swine, numberless fowls, and 
all the various kinds of agricultural impliments, with 
boats and fishing apparatus, to engage in different 
persuits and occupations. The grotto, made as fa- 
mous as Robinson’s abode, situated in a spacious 
valley, covered with a large field of wild turnips—a 
desirable fcod for swine—has been assigned to the 
hopeful young Chilian gentleman, to whom the care 
of the porcine part of the society’s stock has heen 
entrusted, and he and his protégés are doing very well 
in their new quarters. Juan Fernandez is one of the 
stations where whaling vessels take in water and woos 
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THE DOWAGER’S SECRET. 


————_>__—_——__ 
CHAPTER XI. 


Tue jewel merchant and his customer talked on, 
entirely upon matters of business, but the former was 
so guarded in his expressions that only Count Scheffer 
and the detective were made aware that the lady 
had raised a large sum of money upon her diamonds. 
Tho interview was brief, and in less than half an 
hour, the room was vacated, and the proprietor had 
escorted the lady back to her coach. 

The moment it was safe to speak, Count Scheffer 
turned to Frau Helver. 

“In Heaven’s name, madame, tell us if this is the 
voice of the woman who visited you that evening.” 

There was no perplexity on the woman’s face ; the 
eyes shone clear, though her cheeks were flushed 
with excitement. 

“No,” said she, steadily, “it was not her voice. 
I am certain of that.” 

Count Scheffer uttered a malediction. 

“ This, then, explodes your theory entirely,” ob- 
served Meenart composedly. ‘It seemed too mon- 
strous to me to be probable. Her ladyship had no- 
thing whatever to do with it.” 

“She has! I swear she has!” vociferated the 
count, and then he turned again to the woman ea- 
gerly. “Think again, I beseech you; if the height 
and carriage are the same, how can you be so positive 
about the voice?” 

“That is all that I am certain about, sir,” returned 
Frau Helver, sorrowfully. “It was a peculiar voice, 
cold and hard, but every few syllables it quavered, 
as if caught by some spasmodic action. I never 
heard a voice just like it before or since.” 

The count sighed heavily. 

“ Baffled again!” he muttered; “it almost seems 
as if the fiends helped her.” 

“ Well,” said Meenart, “ I suppose there is nothing 
left but to take this good woman back to her lodg- 
ings, Count Scheffer.” 

“Count Scheffer! Is this gentleman Count Schef- 
fer?” exclaimed Frau Helver. 

“Yes, 1 am Count Scheffer ; why does it excite 
your surprise ?” 

She looked at him long and earnestly. 

_ “So, then, another theory is exploded,” said she, 
simply. “I have secretly believed all the time, 
that you fell in love with poor Tessa and spirited her 
away.” 

The count smiled bitterly. 

“If you knew how all my best happiness depends 





[THE MEMENTO. | 


upon finding her, you would spurn so preposterous 
an idea. 

“You did admire her, then. 
sists upon that.” 

“ Certainly,” answered the count, impatiently, “I 
admired her more than I can tell you, for her beauty 
and innocence, and especially for that wonderful 
voice of hers, and there was a still more powerful 
interest ; but as for the sentiment which you seem 
to infer, it would seem impossible, because another 
has held my heart to unswerving allegiance for many 
years.’ 

“I believe you. I shall tell Konrad so,” returned 
Frau Helver. 

Meenart had gone out to see if the great lady's 
carriage was safely out of the way. He came back 
promptly, and the three entered the cabriolet. 

“T am going to see this Konrad myself,” said the 
count. “Love is the sharpest detective after all. 
We will see what the pair of us can discover.” 

“ He works down in the engraving rooms,” said 
Frau Helver; “he gives himself no rest, that he may 
earn money for the search. But it is almost the hour 
for the men to leave for their dinner. When you 
leave me you can find out if he has come, if your 
lordship chooses.” 

Konrad was not in. Gotthart told them that he 
stayed ahalf hour over, to give attention to a stone he 
was working for himself, and the count, taking the 
address, went down to the printing rooms. He was 
shown by the porter into a long, narrow room, well 
lighted, with small presses ranged along in rows by 
the windows. There was a single figure at the upper 
end of the room, so absorbed in his work that he did 
not lift his head, though the count’s steps echoed on 
the floor. He had just taken from the forme a sheet 
of heavy paper, on which seemed to be rude and 
grotesque tracings, as well as a singular spattering 
of colour. The sponge and roller with which he 
_ just applied the colour, lay on the press beside 

im. 


Konrad always in- 


The count was moved by the profound earnestness 
of the young man’s look and attitude, as well as by 
the melancholy of his grave lips. 

“ My friend,” said he, in his gentlest voice, “I am 
glad to find that your art can give you a little 
solace, You are an enthusiast, I perceive, and en- 
noble whatever task is set you.” 

Konrad lifted his head with a sudden start, and 
instantly recognising the count, took a step or two 
to meet him, a slow colour creeping into his face. 

“Count Scheffer!” he exclaimed. “Is there 
any new development that calls for the bcnour of 
this visit ?”” 





= 





“No, nothing new at all. Would to Heaven it 
were not so!” answered the count. “But I have 
come to make friends with you. A word or two 
which Frau Helver dropped, showed me that you 
have misunderstood me all along, and I come to ex- 
plain myself to you. First, I wish you to under- 
stand that I have been an earnest and devoted lover 
of the Baroness Grafenstein ever since we too en- 
joyed our childish frolics together, at the happy 

ome of a near and dear relative.” 

“You condescend too much to make such an 
explanation to a humble workman like myself,” 
said Konrad, hastily. “I—I do not deserve such 
generosity.” 

The count smiled. 

“T know that you mistrusted me, that you were 
fiercely jealous of the marked attention I paid, 
that night, to that lovely and unfortunate girl. But 
I have no resentment. I understand too well, from 
my own heart, what weakness a lover is capable of. 
And I am anxious to be friends with you.” 

“ Friends !” repeated Konrad, bewilderedly ; “ you, 
the wealthy count, and I the poor printer.” 

“Tush, my lad; are we not both men? more than 
that, both lovers, and anxious, disappointed, baffled 
lovers? I tell you both our love's fruition hinges 
upon the discovery of this fair young songstress. 
Let us clasp hands, and go together upon thé search.” 

Konrad looked into the frank, honest eyes, and 
suddenly stretched out his hand, which the count 
grasped warmly. 

“TI beg yourlordship’s pardon. I have been surly 
and mistrustful, and am ashamed of myself.” 

“Have better confidence in future,” replied the 
count. “And now tell me what you are doing with 
this odd drawing and these curious stones.” 

‘““It is the result of two years’ study and the appli- 
cation of almost every hour of leisure in that time,” 
answered Konrad, with a sigh. 

“ And what is its application? It seems to be but 
disconnected fragments of some drawing. As if a 
child had snipped out with his seissors the best por- 
tions.” 

Konrad went toa desk behind the press and took 
out a completed picture, and silently handed it to him. 

“The Cathedral Madonnna!” exclaimed the count, 
in admiretion. “What an excellent copy! who 
painted it?” 

“Nay,” returned Konrad, his face lightening up 
with enthusiasm ; * don’t you see that I have done it 
by this same and tedious proceess which you believed 
had produced but a spoilt fragment ?” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the count ; “why, you 
are @ genius.!” 
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“Nay, again. The discovery has been @ long 
while public, and belongs to a greater man than I 
shall ever be. But the art is in its very infancy. 
It has been my proudest hope to be able to produce 
copies of our great pictures, at such a price that our 
humble homes may be all decorated and brightened. 
I have constantly experimented in colours, and spent 
a good portion of my hard earnings in the same 
pursuit. Tessa shared my hope. It was Gotthart’s 
love for these pictures and his inability to reach 
them atall, that first set my thoughts in sucha chan- 
nel. This Madonna is very imperfect, but it en- 
courages me to believe the time will come when all 
its defects can be readily obviated. ‘You see the out- 
lines are hard; the gloss, too, needs to be somehow 
broken. But I should find out the remedy, if I had 
time. I have certainly convinced myself that it is 
possible to produce a satisfactory picture for the 
common people, who need the lessons of such Ma- 
donnas as that, to cheer and strengthen them in 
their hard lives and their, oftentimes, bitter strug- 

les.” 

“ Youshall not lack means!” exclaimed the count, 
warmly; “ but first we must find this strangely lost 
songstress. I can never win my own Hildegarde 
until shes found. Strange as it may seem to you, 
our hopes‘hang together. You thought me singu- 
larly interested in your Tessa, and so I a I will 
tell you presently what startling discovery drew my 
attention to he” But now [ am anxious to learn the 
bags te gt bees mays en en . Lem - pe 
I am not you come of a 
better week than, 

Wohler is a man of ius aud oultare; that lovely 


Tessa had an air of patriciaw grace, and you wear 
on your forehead that. plebeian. blood never 
gives. Give me: of your:new confidence. Tell 
me your history’ i 


“Come home with me. Come and see Gotthart, 
and you shall hear all that we can tell,” answered 
Konrad. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“‘ My father was a highly educated man, certainly,” 
said Konrad, pensively, as the count and he walked 
slowly away; “and I know, for I have heard him 
say it with mournful pride and exultation, that my 
mother came from one of our proud old German fami- 
lies. But from my earliest recollection they were 
subjected to the many bitter trials of poverty, which 
my father chafed against with fierce and bitter im- 
patience, but which my mother bore with saintly 
sweetness. Ah, how well I recall her pale, but 
always serene and lovely face. She was an angel, as 
well as as a highly cultivated and loving woman. 
My heart bleeds now when I recall that terrible day 
when she was stricken down. I was only a boy of 
twelve, but I could understand something of the ter- 
rible despair which filled my father’s soul, as he flung 
himself beside her lifeless form, and refused to hear 
any comforting words. It was indeed the snatching 
away of all the warmth and brightness and beauty 
of our poor home. I was so frightened by my father’s 
stony grief that I could not give way to my own. I 
remember, ah, so well, how I hugged little Gotthart 
in my arms, and lay on our bed scarcely daring to 
breathe, day after day, only rising up when it was 
necessary to satisfy the demands of hunger, and to 
attend to Gotthart’s wants; with my poor blurred 
eyes fixed in vague awe and terror upon my father’s 
rigid figure, which looked to me as like one of the 
grim cathedral statues, that for years afterwards I 
could not bear to louk at these famous masterpieces 
of art. I felt indeed that I dared not make any 
effort to rouse him, and I could only lie still and 
watch. But it remained for Gotthart to break the 
spell which held his brain in such utter forgetful- 
ness of everything, except the dead wife. Since I 
have come to manhood, sir, I have understood bet- 
ter all it must have been for my father ; what fierce 
anguish of remorse, remembering the luxurious home 
from which she had fled for love of him, and the 
bitter life to which that love consigned her; what 
passionate grief, what unavailing tenderness! I do 
not wonder that his reason nearly gave way, that he 
almost forgot the existence of his children. But it 
was Gotthart that saved him. Gotthart is like his 
mother, he has her eyes and hair, and her sweet, 
angelic smile, while I favour my father’s darker 
complexion. 

“Gotthart began crying one morning, and I could 
not stop him, though I folded my arms around him, 
and kissed him, and implored him to be still. Nothing 
would do, but he would have his father, and the cla- 
mour he made brought our father to his side. 

“Oh, my papa,’ cried out the dear child, stretching 
out his arms, with an angelic smile that was like my 
mother’s own. ‘ I want tokiss you. Mamma told me, 
the other morning, to kiss you for her, if anything 
happened that she wasn’t here.’ 


common workmen. Your Herr} 





But Heaven watched us. Herr 


“ His blue eyes were shining with that tender look, 
which hers always held, the tears still dripping over 
the lashes; the soft, fine hair tumbied away in a 
wavy aureole of lighter gold, but still the same hair. 
The whole face was like hers, as like as a cherub’s 
can be like am angel’s, and, ah, sir, it melted the 
stony despair. My father bent down upon the bed, 
catching Gotthart in his arms, with great convul- 
sive sobs, which shook him from head to foot. The 
blessed tears, started in his dry and burning eyes. 

“¢QOh, my children, my saimted Anna’s children,’ 
cried he, and kissed us both a handred times. 

“ And after that, though he was woful grave, we had 
our father back again, All the’ poor comfort he 
found in life was in working for us, amd trying to do 
for us as ‘our mother would have wished. He taught 
us his own love of pictures, he gaveus the best in- 
struction that was possible, and filled our tender 
minds with earnest enthusiasm for all noble life. 
But he was smitten by a slow und painful disease, 
and died but little more than a year after our mother. 

“Then I was left alone with my helpless brother. 
oliler saw us weep- 
img over the grave whicheontained all we knew of a 
home. His generous heart melted with compassion. 
He brought us to his oww hearth, where he had al- 
ready made Tessa welcome, andwe had never left 
him. Now, sir, you know all our history.” 

The count was wiping away the mist from his 
eyes, and he said earnestly: . 

“Tt is a history which bear#@ touching lesson. I 
shall be better for a to it. Herr Wohler 
deserves to be canonised.” 

“ He is-@ true philant Ah, is it not cruel 
that this dagger thrust come to his generous 
heart? for no father ever loved a child with more 
devoted affection than he loved Tessa.” 

“She must be found I there were not so 
many other powerful reasons, Herr Wobler’s dis- 
tress would be sufliciont motive,” said Count 
Scheffer, earnestly. 

“ And here we are—and there is Gotthart, watch- 
ing atthe window. No wonder he thinks me late,” 
said Konrad, waving his hand to give his brother 
notice of their approach. 

“Don’t let me intrude,” said the count, in his 
gentlest voice ; “but Konrad has consented to gratify 
my earnest desire to see his brother.” 

“You are welcome, sir,” returned Gotthart’s 
clear, silvery voice, as he smiled back to the other’s 
affectionate glauce. I am glad Konrad has such 
excellent excuse for his tardiness,” 

Something in his look aud voice made the Count 
Scheffer start, colour faintly, and then pale perceptibly. 
He sat down in the first chair, dropped his eyes to 
the floor, and passed one hand nervously across his 
forehead. The brothers could not help perceiving 
he was agitated by sudden emotion, but they kept 
respectful silence, and waited for him to make it 
kuown. Ina few moments more he arose and came 
over to Gotthart’s chair, and took the thin white 
hand in his, while he held out the other to Konrad. 

“ Boys,” said he, “I think a kind and gracious 
Providence sent me here to-day. Konrad told me, a 
little while ago, that Gotthart had his mother’s face. 
Looking into that face, which is the startling like- 
ness of the beloved playmate of my childhood, and 
remembering that your mother’s name, was Anna, I 
need no further assurance of my claim to your affec- 
tion and kinship. You have surely the knowledge of 
your mother’s name or failing that, there must be 
some mementoes of the past, some trinket. Find it 
for me,I beseech you, that I may have the proof 
when I confront you with a soured, disappointed, 
proud old man, who lives alone in his grand house, 
childless and forlorn.” 

His voice trembled, a tear hung quivering on his 
ae ; some profound and tender emotion filled his 

eart. 

Konrad flung back his head, and an eager bright- 
ness flashed across his face, and lit up his eyes with 
an eagle glance. 

“ You knew our mother? you can give us a kins- 
man? Oh, Count Scheffer, I pray you do not raise 
false hopes in such tried lives as ours!” 

“Do you not know, Konrad, convictions sometimes 
come which bring their positive proofs with them ? I 
came in, full of your story, to be sure, but without 
the remotest thought of one who has been absent 
from my knowledge twenty-five years, and more. 
But the moment I crossed the threshold, the mo- 
ment my eyes fell upon Gotthart’s face, a nervous 
thrill ran through my frame. Whose is it? what 
strange, sweet likeness of one I have loved dearly? 
I asked myself. And then the answer came; the 
dear playmate of my childhood rose up before my 
mental vision ; those lovely eyes of perfect blue, that 
fair, full forehead crowned with its golden floss of 
curling hair, the straight symmetry of feature. Oh, 
Gotthart, if you are your mother’s living image, you 
are also the perfect likeness to my long lamented, and 


dearly beloved cousin, Anna Halberg. Let mo kiss 
you, as I have so often kissed her, who was at once 
sister, and sweetheart, and cousin, in the happy days 
of my early boyhood. Sore. indeed, has been my 
grief at the cruel alienation of her family, at the sad 
mystery which hung over her fate. Joyful and 
hearty shall be my friendship for her children.” 
He bent down and kissed the fair, ingenuous fore- 
headiof the boy again and again. Gotthart threw 
his arms around his neck and sobbed with a tumul- 
tuous mingling of grief and joy. Konrad darted 
across thie*r@om, pulled open a drawer, and took out 
a small, faded velvet case, which he brought and 
thrust hastily into the count’s hand, saying, in @ 
husky voive: 
“There is this memento. I remember how she 
prized it, how she clung to it. I know that it came 
from her old liome, and that it was her father’s like- 
ness. and many a tear have I seen her shed 
over it; butef the name of Halberg I never heard 
until to-day. She was proud as well as they. If 
they cast her off, she never sought to insist upon her 
claims.” 
“+ Halberg,” ed Gotthart; “you forget that 
noble General g, of whose gallant charge we 
read such eloquent description, whom we admired so 
much last. year and who, Herr Wobler declares, is 
the finest soldier in all the country. We have heard 
of that Hal ” 
“And this,” said Count Scheffer, smiling down 
upon the painted ivory in his hand, “is the portrait 
of that same General Halberg, Gotthart. know 
from what picture it is copied, and in just what panel 
of the old galleryit hangs. He is my mother’s 
brother, the poor, dreary-hearted old man; and le 
has made mé his legal heir of all that snug fortune 
of his. Obj my precious Gotthart, let me show him 
r face, and see what he will say about such crue} 
disinheritiag of his only grandchildren !” 

“His grandehildren!” cried out Gotthart, in wild 
amazement ;. “6h, Konrad, Konrad, dare you believe 
it? That grand, noble gentleman whom we all ad- 
mired so much!” 

Konrad’s strong hand was shaking like a leaf. 

“His grandest attribute in my eyes will be that he 
was father to an angel like our mother,” returned he ;. 
and then he added through his set teeth: “ But he 
cast her off. He left our mother to fade and dic in 
a life of cruel poverty. Can I forget that ?” 

“Nay,” said the count, gravely; “ you must. not 
begin by laying up a useless grudge. It was cruel 
and pitiless, I admit; but remember that he has 
been brought up to a soldier's life of rigid discipline, 
and yourmother defied bis emphatic commands. There 
was mischievous and injurious influence besides. ‘The 


and heiress, and would fain have foisted her own son 
into the general’s good will. The graceless scamp, 
however, was killed in one of his reckless, roysteriug 
races; but it was after poor Anna had flown to her 
lover. There was cruel helping of the widening 
feud between father and daughter. 

“Now that the scheming stepmother is dead I 
think we shall be able to show the general how he 
and Anna were both driven to take positious very 
different from the real wish or intention of either. 
Think a little of hin—the stern, proud old man, 
who has never spared himself when his honour or 
patriotism called him.’ Anna was his heart’s pride 
and darling; the light of the eye, the joy of his 
home. His trust and faith in her were unbounded. 
He had selected her husband, and for a time, at 
least, she coincided with his wishes. 

“General Halberg was away where his country 
sent him, leading victorious troops, when she made 
the acquaintance of the young artist; do not 
think I shall speak one word of disparagement of 
your father. I never saw him, and it is proof enough. 
of his worth and genius that Auna loved him; but 
he was of another station, penniless, and with 
poor prospect of winning independence. And the 
Halbergs point proudly to their untarnished es- 
cutcheon, and a noble house that has stood its 
hundreds of years. You must remember all these 
things, aud that the news of his daughter’s engage- 
ment to the presumptuous artist was broken by the 
stepmother in her own artful, injurious fashion. 
He wrote to Anna with sharp, cruel authority. I 
have no doubt he seemed tyrannical and heartless, 
and it is probable Madame Halberg took care that 
Anna should view it so. She made a second appeal, 
and was answered by a tornado of furious threats. 

“ When he came home Anua had married the artist, 
and in his blind rage he drove her from his presence, 
with maledictions which he would not unsay. Do 
not think he has not suffered himself. You will see 
the furrows which secret grief has ploughed iu the 
old lion’s face. He has put on a mask of harduess, 
of surly ill humour, but it is only a mask to hide the 
yearning grief of the lonely heart. It is a proof of 





the sacred tenderness which still dwells upon his 


second Mrs. Halberg had no good will to the daughter 
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daughter’s memory that he has turned so fondly to 
me. Did I tell you it was to me Anna was betrothed 
by his sanction ?” 

“To you!” echoed Gotthart. ‘ 

And Konrad stared at him in equal perplexity and 
surprise. 

“Yes, tome. We were of the same age, only chil- 
dren of two contiguous estates. I was away at col- 
lege when this unfortunate affair occurred; and 
though it was of course a mortification aud disap- 
pointment, I did not suffer very keenly, because I 
had already half fallen in love withanother. I shall 
rejoice with the most sincere and unselfish delight, 
when I see my uncle take you two into his love and 
care. Gotthart, I think, will almost make good his 
mother’s place. I cannot be thankfal enough that 
he inherits the pleading beauty of her face.” 

“ You are so boble and generous,” exclaimed Kon- 
rad; “and you say the fortune was to have been 

ours.” 
; The count laughed lightly. 

“DolI want to usurp the claims of Anna’s chil- 
dren? Besides I think I shall coax a queer old cur- 
mudgeon in Berlin, who is running over with gold, 
and no soul to leave it to, to make this up to me. 
He was my godfather, you know, and therefore must 
needs do the generous thing. He has talked hitherto 
about some public charity, because, forsooth, I wasn’t 
capable of managing three legacies. This, you see, 
will obviate the difficulty, and the old fellow must 
see the necessity of the case. Well, well, I cannot 
be too thankful for this discovery. It scatters a very 
formidable seruple of mine, my dear Konrad, in re- 
ference to your attachment to little Tessa. Now 
when I find her, I can give her to you with a clear 
conscience.” 

“And we shall have money to follow up the 
search,” cried Gotthart, clasping his hand in an ec- 
stacy of delight. 

“ And to coax a better bloom into that pale cheek 
of yours,” said the count sharply, looking from the 
boy’s thin face back to the table, spread with its 
frugal repast. “I shall have in a physician, at once, 
and you must take care of the wine I siall send, my 
Gotthart, and all the nourishing luxuries the good 
doctor will order. And you must spare me some of 
your affection, even though your grandfather over- 
whelms you with his devotion, and takes you there 
to the handsome old home of the Halbergs.” 

“ Asif I could fail there,” answered Gotthart, and 
then his hand stole out towards his brother. “ But 
Konrad will be first, always first, and then Father 
Franz, and Tessa. They will be my oldest friends, 
whatever comes,” pleaded he. 

The count bent down and kissed him warmly, 
with renewed moisture in his eyes ; and Konrad held 
the thin, delicate hand, with a look on his face that 
seemed to defy every evil that could approach the 
gifted unfortunate. 

While they stood thus, there came a hasty, warn- 
ing knock, and then the door was pushed hastily 
open, and Rosenberg, the detective, hurried in, and 
spoke to Konrad. : 

“We want you, sir, we want you at once. Wickart 
has gone for the baroness, and Meenart is looking all 
around for you, Count Scheffer, and I have come 
for you. We have found something—in the river— 
the clothing can probably be identified beyond ques- 
tioning, and the hair.” 

“In the river!” ejaculated Konrad’s shuddering 
voice; “oh, pitiful heavens, spare us! spare us! 
Just now when we were full of hope; how can we 
bear it ?” 

(To be continued.) 


ADVENTUROUS VoYAGE IN A Yacut.~Mr. Emp- 
son Edward Middleton, late of her Majesty’s 51st 
Regiment of Foot, who arrived in Edinburgh on 
the evening of Tuesday last, has undertaken an ad- 
venture which is perhaps without a patallel in the 
annals of yachting. He has undertaken to circum- 
navigate the coast of England alone and unaided 
in his yacht, Kate, a boat of three tons burthen ; and 
in a couple of months from the time he began his 
voyage he has succeeded in performing the larger 
half of his task. Mr. Middleton left London 
in the Kate on the 15th June, and sailed down the 
Thames in the face of a heavy gale of wind from the 
north-east. On the 16th he had a good run from 
Greenhithe to Ramsgate under close-reefed mainsail. 
He had light head winds all the way down the 
Channel, and made the Lizard on the 13th, and 
Luud’s End on the 14th July. Thence he sailed 
along the coast of Cornwall to Lundy Island and 
Milford Haven, encountering very stormy weather 
in the Bristol Channel. When off Lundy Island the 
Kate was kept out all night by the sea that was 
running. At Milford Haven she got becalmed, and 
was detained five days, On the 29th July Mr. 
Middleton attempted to make Scoona Isiand, but was 


caught in a gale of wind, and had to put into North 

Haven. On the 31st he ran over to Courtown and 

Dublin, where he remained for two or three days, 

after which he made for Donaghadee, where he was 

again becalmed. On the 15th August a breeze 

sprang up, and he succeeded in making Ayr on that 

day, having taken exactly two months to accomplish 

the voyage from London. The wind again falling 

away, he lost a day at Ayr; and on reaching Irvine 

on the 17th August he took the steamer to Bowling. 

From thence he came over the canal to Grangemouth, 
and took the steamer to Leith, which he reached on 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Middleton intends to com- 
plete his voyage, which he hopes to be able to ac- 
complish within a month; and with this view he 
proposes to leave Leith in the Kate on Wednesday 
morning. The longest spell of work which he had 
on the voyage was in coaring down the Channel 
from Brighton to Svuthauspton, when he was out 
two days and two nights, during which time he had 
no sleep. His usual habit was to come into port 
about midnight, rest for two or three hours generally 
on board the yacht, and start again about three next 
morning. He very frequently found himself be- 
calmed when four or five miles off the port where he 
meant to spend the night, and hadto work himself 
into the harbour. He also lost much time when off 
Cornwall in waiting for the flowing of the tide to 
float his yacht out of the dry harbours on that coast. 
The Kate isa very handsome little craft, of 21 ft. 
keel by 7 ft beam, and, as stated, three tons burthen, 
Large crowds of interested spectators collected around 
her as she lay in Leith Harbour on Wednesday. 








RANDOLPH PERRY'S TEMPTATION. 


To those who were not accustomed to the mys- 
terious workings of that Divine Providence which 
“passeth understanding” it may have seemed as 
though that providence had deserted Randolph Perry 
in his old age and utterly cast him off. And his was, 
indeed, a hard lot. We do not often find a case of 
such great hardship in human affairs; for, although 
he liad begun life with the brightest prospects, with 
abundant wealth, a pléasant home, a loving wife and 
children, his seventieth summer found him stripped 
of all save the roof above his head, and seriously 
threatened with the loss of that. Twenty long, 
weary years back, his reverses had begun in the sud- 
den and distressing death of his dear wife; and this 
irreparable blow was soon after followed by the 
elopement of his daughter Annie, the pet and darling 
of his heart, with an artful scoundrel with a sham 
title. He heard of her but once afterwards, and that 
was when the news of her suicide reached him. 

This visitation humbled him almost to the dust, 
and brought with it a sickness that laid him prostrate 
for a twelvemonth, and nearly cost him his life. He 
rose froth his sick bed, and appeared to the little 
world of his acquaintauce only the wreck of his 
former manhood. His first inquiries were for Simeon, 
his boy. No one would answer him at first; they 
looked pitifully at him and kept silent, but when he 
angrily demanded to know the truth, they were com- 
pelled to tell him that Simeon, his only remaining 
hope, had heartlessly deserted him during his sick- 
ness, and, as was supposed, had gone off to sea. Ran- 
dolph Perry did not die with this accumulation of 
griefs; he lived on in a hopeless, morbid kind of 
way; but no one had seen him smile since he was 
told of Simeon’s desertion. That was nearly twenty 
years back. He had dwelt in the house where he 
had been bereaved ever since, with no society save 
that of the woman who attended to his small domestic 
affairs. 

Randolph Perry was not a misanthrope. His heart 
had been deadened, not chilled, by its severe afflic- 
tions; yet there was but one thing that made life 
tolerable to him after those afilictions. This was, 
that his beautiful home at Woodhampton, where he 
had passed the many happy years of his wedded life, 
and had enjoyed the ivfancy and childhood of his 
cherished son and daughter, before they had made 
him unhappy with their ingratitude, that Wood- 
hampton was still his, All of the happiness that he 
had known in life (and it was much) he had known 
here; and there remained to him at least the melan- 
choly satisfaction of knowing that Woodhampton was 
to be his until hie death, and that his last breath would 
be drawn here amid the memorials of his domestic 
happiness. 

But who can foresee the future, or who can predict 
to what depths of misery the human heart may be 

plunged? ‘This beautiful mansion, standing high up 
on a knoll that overlooked the sea, surrounded with 
spacious and cultivated grounds which his own hands 
had largely improved, had been purchased by Perry 
of its previous owner, who was bis friend, and upon 
whose assurance that the place was unineumbered 





aud free ivom all Jegui clas, be implicitly relied 


That friend had died penniless two years after; and 
now, as if to remove from his dreary existence the 
last ray of sunshine, he found himself threatened with 
total deprivation of his estate. As unexpectedly as 
though the heavens had dropped upon his bewildered 
head, he was notified by a lawyer in London that he 
held for one of his clients a mortgage upon tie place, 
executed by the vender a few mouths before the sale, 
upon which the principal and interest amounted to 
quite the value of the place, and that immediate satis- 
faction was demanded and expected. 

The claim was full of indications of fraud in the 
owner’s eyes, and obeying the first impulse of his 
indignation, the old man seized a pen and dashed off 
a defiant letter, denouncing the mortgage as a for- 
gery. The answer was the service of a writ 
beginning a foreclosure. Then followed a tedious 
and vexatious litigation, which resulted in esta\tisii- 
ing the mortgage, and declaring the pecuniary ruia 
of Randolph Perry. It was the last drop in the 
wretched sufferer’s cup of gall. The little meaus 
that he could command from his broken fortunes had 
been swallowed up in his unsuccessful defence of the 
suit. He had been warned by the rapacious creditor 
that but a single week more would be allowed him 
in which to vavate. : 

All was gone; and he appeared to be tottering 
down to death, homeless as well as friendless, with 
but a few years, perhaps, of heart-breaking retro~ 
spection left him. Who then can wonder that upor 
the night when our sketch introduces him, le sat 
down in the gloom of the unlighted sitting-room at 
Woodhampton, and, thinking of all these things, 
bowed his withered face upon his hands, and wept 
bitter tears of woe? 

The hour was about twilight; the untouched meal 
had been cleared away, and the old housekeeper had 
retired to her chamber above the kitchen. Perry 
sat in the front room, ia a low arm-chair by the 
window, and, absorbed in his misery, he noticed 
nothing of the storm that was coming up. it was 
the close of a long, hot summer day, and all the 
sultry afternoon the oppressive air had boded a 
change. Great black masses of cloud ascended to 
the zenith after sunset, and twilisht brought the 
first sullen voices of thunder. The low patter of 
rain-drops driven before the wind came close to his 
ear on the window-pane, but he heeded them not ; 
and it was not until a vivid blaze of lightning made 
the room as light as day, followed by a terrific crash 
of thunder, that the old man was startled from his 
gloomy reverie. The storm grew apace, and theele- 
ments rioted without as though they would raze the 
house to its foundations. ‘The rain descended in 
floods ; the wind howled and raved around the eaves ; 
and peal after peal, flash after flash, lent terrible sub- 
limity to the night. 

“Well, then,” was Perry’s unspoken soliloquy, 
“let the lightnings and the tempests do their worst. 
I do not care much now if they burned up and tore 
down the house ; it’s little enough to me now.” And he 
sat and looked from the window, trying to derive a 
miserable solace from the bitter thought. 

He had not sat thus more than half-an-hour when 
he heard the sharp unlatching of the gate, and the 
quick step of feet on the gravel and the porch; 
and then there was a knock at the door. “ Wait a 
moment,” he called ; and after he had lighted a can- 
dle he went to the door and opened it. A tall man 
stood without, his garments clinging to him in folds, 
and the water running from them in streams. The 
old man held up the candle to his face, and saw a 
prominent nose and a pair of keen eyes under a wide 
hat; and for the rest, there was a handsome, rather 
benevolent mouth, anda mass of auburn beard. The 
man was a stranger to him. 

“Well, good evening, sir,” he said, in a bluff, 
hearty voice. “May I come in and get dry? Such 
a ducking I haven’t had since I fell off the dock, 
long ago. Will you allow such a wet rat in your 
house?” 

“ Yes, come in,” Perry replied; and ushering the 
stranger into the room, he brought some kindlings 
and light wood, with which he soon made a fire in 
the fireplace. The stranger took off his coat and 
vest, and squeezing the water from them, hung them 
on a chair, and addressed himself to the drying of 
his extremities. The old man looked on in moody 
silence, and the stranger was compelled to make the 
first advances. 

“A pretty little place you have here, I should 
think. I saw it from the bottom of the hill before 
the storm came up.” 

“Who are you?” Perry abruptly asked. “Do you 
come here on any business? Have you anything to 
do with that rascal Murch, of London, who has robbed 
me of all my property? I don’t know, sir; perhaps 
I do you injustice, but I have become embittered 
against everybody. I'll ask you kindly, if you came 
here spying for Isaac Murch, to leave peaceably—and 
now.” 
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“On my honour then, sir,” replied the other, much 
surprised at thé questions, “I don’t know anything 
of March, and I’m above spying for him or anybody. 
I came into Freehaven, down below here, this after- 
noon, in the steamboat, and I expected to walk over 
to Westmeath before the rain came on. I got caught, 
and I made for the first shelter I saw. But if you'd 
rather I would go——” 

‘No, no,” interrupted Perry. “I wouldn’t turn a 
dog out into this storm, much less a human being. 
Stay till you are dry and the rain is over, and that, 
| think, won’t be before morning. I'll give you a 
bed.” 

he stranger returned his cordial thanks; and as 
ihe old man ceased to give him any attention and 
lost himself in his old, sad thoughts, the guest eyed 
him with a curiosity that soon deepened to interest. 
Hiis bold features softened in a look of pity and sym- 
pathy as he noticed the white hair, the haggard, ema- 
ciated face, and the woeful look of suffering upon 
it, and giving a preliminary cough, he remarked : 

“Pardon me, sir, but you've seen much trouble, I 
should say.” 

‘Nothing else for a score of years,” the old man 
answered, shortly and rather peevishly. ‘“ Family 
all gone, and property will follow in a few days. I 
thought you were the rascally agent, come to turn 
me out. I have bad a wife and children to love me 
—lI’ve none now. I have had wealth, but I’m a beg- 
gar now. And I shall die in a little while, so per- 
haps it’s as well.” 

The stranger attempted some little consolation, but 
Perry was looking at the floor, musing again ; and 


‘soon the stranger yawned. The old man lighted 


another candle and placed it in his hand, with only 
the words : 

“ First door to the right, at the top of the stairs.” 

The stranger bade him good-night ; but the other 
paid no heed to the salutation, and as the guest with- 

drew, he resumed his gloomy thoughts. It was then 
about ten o’clock. The storm was then at its height, 
and it continued for an hour longer, when it abruptly 
ceased. The suddenness of its cessation aroused the 
lonely occupant of the room; and wearied with his 
stress of emotion, he took his candle and ascended 
the stairs. He had no heart for anything but hisown 
dreadful misery, and he would probably have for- 
gotten the presence of a stranger in his house, but for 
a ray of light issuing from the keyhole of the chamber 
which he had bade him take. 

Randolph Perry paused, and merely obeying a 
sudden impulse, stooped and placed his eye at the 
hole. He had not the least curiosity about this man, 
and his act was certainly without motive. But his 
eye had but singled out his guest from the other 
objects in the room, when he concentrated his atten- 
tion upon him with the greatest eagerness. He saw 
him sitting by the table, his back to the door, and 
the candle before him. Four or five piles of bank- 
notes, new and crackling, and each pile thicker than 
his two hands, were before him, and he counted them 
over rapidly, replacing them all in an oiled skin wal- 
let when he had finished, and placing the wallet 
beneath his pillow. Ina few moments more the light 
was extinguished, and the heavy breathing of the 
sleeper was heard. 

Silently did the listener gain his own room; and 
as he stood there, he was a man transformed! Could 
he have seen his own face at that moment he must 
have been terrified at the fiendish passions that peered 
out from it. He straightened up his bowed shoulders 
—his eyes lost their listless, hopeless expression, and 
burned with a baleful light; and even his shrivelled, 
wrinkled cheeks flushed with the shame of the dread- 
ful sin with which he was struggling. 

For Randolph Perry meditated murder. 

He forgot that his intended victim was a guest 
beneath his roof; he forgot the horrible wickedness 
of the crime ; he remembered nothing in that moment, 
save that there was money—thousands of pounds— 
under the sleeper’s head, which one blow would give 
tohim. That money might save Woodhampton to 
him ; or failing in this, it would certainly give him 
peace and rest while he lived. And with the hint 
came thickening suggestions which the devil always 
pours into the ear of the victim at such times. The 
deed might be secretly done, and all traces of it con- 
cealed. The body could be thrown over the cliff, a 
furlong away, and the ebb tide would take it out to 
sea before daylight. No one but himself knew of 
the presence of the stranger here ; it could never be 
suspected that he had ever been here. He could do 
it ; he would do it. 

With this horrible resolution formed, the old man 
rapidly proceeded to its accomplishment. In his 
bureau-drawer lay a sheath-knife, eight inches in 
the blade, which he had never carried since boyhood ; 
and opening the drawer, he took it from its sheath, and 
holding it up to the light saw that it was sharp. 
The demon must have had full possession of him in 
that hour, for he smiled ashe observed the glittering 





of the bright blade. Placing it in the breast of his 
waistcoat, he softly left his room and traversed the 
hall. Listening at the door of his victim, he heard 
his steady, regular breathing; and noiselessly un- 
closing it, he entered, and advanced to the bedside, 
The man lay upon his right side, with his right arm 
under his head, and his left thrown up over it. The 
night was sultry, and he had thrown the coverlet 
from his breast, and his heart was fairly exposed to 
the blow of the assassin. His sleep was calm and 
sound; he hardly stirred as he lay, except as the 
movement of his broad chest agitated his body. 

It is said that before crimes like this, there is al- 
ways an instant of irresolution while the guilty soul 
is gathering courage for the blow. So it was with 
Randolph Perry. He placed his hands before his 
eyes, shuddered, and withdrawing his gaze from the 
face of his victim, turned and looked wildly around 
the room. There was apparently nothing there to 
swerve him from his fell purpose. His glance fell 
upon the old-fashioned bureau; thence it turned to 
the high-backed chair on which the stranger had 
hung his clothes ; then it rested upon the wall, with 
its quaint pattern of paper; and then on the table. 
Next he would look again at the bed; and then—— 

But his eyes lingered upon the table; he could 
not withdraw them. They rested on a large family 
Bible, the gift of his wife in happier days, and it now 
lay open as the hand of the stranger must have 
opened it, at the sixth chapter of Matthew. At the 
top of the page he saw, drawn with a pencil, in bold 
letters, but with irregular and wavering lines, as if 
by the hand of a child, the beginning of the thirteenth 
verse : 

“ And lead us not into temptation.” 

A change upon the instant came over Randolph 
Perry. His face turned deathly pale, bis limbs shook 
so evidently that the light in his hand was extin- 
guished—and with all purpose of crime banished from 
his heart he feebly tottered from the chamber that had 
witnessed this strange scene, back to his own room, 
where he sank on his knees by the bedside, and peni- 
tently poured forth his soul in secret thanksgiving to 
heaven for his deliverance. 

* * * 7 * 

The night passed away, and the first hours of morn- 
ing still found the old man upon his knees; for even 
after he had prayed for hours, seeking for peace and 
forgiveness with tears and sobs, his memory wan- 
dered back to the day, long, long past, when. he held 
his little son upon his knee and read to him from the 
great Bible; and he remembered how he had en- 
couraged the boy to print the words upon the margin 
that he had that night seen for the first time for years. 
It was this that Lad conquered the demon within 
him, as he stood by the stranger’s bedside with the 
naked knife in his hand. ‘Thoughts of the sinless 
happiness of those hours, passed in the instruction of 
his children in the way of truth, mingled with the 
dreadful reflection that his own boy, if alive, might 
at that moment, somewhere on the earth, be 
threatened with destruction by the hands of ruffians 
not more wicked than himself—and at once his evil 
purpose fell away. And praying there upon his 
knees, in the still hours of that night, he asked that 
the judgment of heaven upon him for his wicked de- 
sign might not be stayed, but that he might at once 
be driven out into the world, penniless and friendless, 
to be chastened to his death. 

And it seemed to him as if his prayer was to be 
speedily answered, for as Randolph Perry sat at 
breakfast with his guest, both silent, and full of un- 
spoken emotion, a chaise drove up to the door, and 
from it alighted Mr. Murch, the harsh and hateful 
agent. He entered without knocking, and uncere- 
moniously addressed the old man, paying no heed to 
the stranger. 

“Your time is up to-day, old fellow,” he rudely 
said; “and if my client still owned the mortgage, 
my business here would be to turn you out. But he 
don’t ; he’s sold it to somebody whom you'll proba- 
bly see here soon enough. I was going by, and I 
though I’d call in and congratulate you.” 

“ Heaven’s will be done!” ejaculated Perry, cover- 
ing his face. 

“ It’s just about time it was,” Murch rejoined, with 
heartless insolence. “ You’ve made trouble enongh 
about that mortgage, and it’s quite time you was set 
adrift on your travels.” 

“Leave the house, you scoundrel!” roared the 
guest, jumping up angrily, and menacing Murch 
with his fist. 

“And who might you be, my lad?” the latter 
sneeringly asked. 

“Tam the owner of the mortgage, and I am able 
and willing to punish you for your cruelty to this 
old man.” 

And seizing the agent by his coat-collar with a 
grip of iron, the strong man spun him about like a 
top, throwing him with no gentle force against the 
wall till the breath was knocked out of his body; 





and then opening the door, he cast him out into the 
wet grass. A minute later the crestfallen agent rose 
and limped out to his chaise, sore and bruised, and 
humbled in feelings. It was his first and last visit 
to Woodhampton. 

The stranger reclosed the door and knelt beside 
the astonished old man and took his hands. 

“Don’t you know me, father?” he asked, in a 
trembling voice. ‘ Will you take back your prodigal 
son who deserted you so cruelly? I never was bad 
at heart, father, it was Robinson Crusoe more than 
anything else that made me run away. I’ve come 
back now after years of wandering, with money 
enough for both of us; I’ve paid the mortgage and 
I want to live with you here at Woodhampton. My 
heart has been yearning to you ever since I set foot 
in the house; I’ve been ready to reveal myself a 
dozen times, but it faltered on my lips. Forgive me 
now, father; forgive me, and let us dwell in peace 
and forget the past.” 

His voice failed him and his head sank on his fa- 
ther’s knee ; and the glad old man bent over him 
with straining eyes, fondly smoothing his hair and 
faltering : 

“ Heaven has given me of its bounty when I de- 
served its curse. May my Father in heaven and my 
son on earth forgive me!” 

* * * * 

Net until fifteen years more had passed was Ran- 
dolph Perry gathered to his fathers. He lived long 
enough tc see Woodhampton made happy by Simeon’s 
children, and to renew in his children and grand- 
children the domestic felicity of his former years. He 
died at last in peace, leaving to his posterity his es- 
tate, and a memory which they will delight to 
honour, 

But it was not until his last hour on earth that he 
revealed to his son the seeret of his temptation and 
deliverance on the night of Simeon’s return. 

J.F.F. 





GRAPHOTYPE.—The proeess may be described as 
follows :—Upon a sheet of metal perfectly flat is 
distributed an even layer of finely pulverised French 
chalk, upon which is laid an ordinary steel plate 
such as is used by steel-engravers. It is then placed 
in a powerful hydraulic press, where it is submitted 
to such pressure that on removal the chalk is found 
to have assumed the form of a solid and compact 
mass of concrete, with a face equal to that of an 
enamelled card, which is rendered still more solid by 
a strong coating of size. Whendried the plate is ready 
to be drawn upon ; this is done with a chemical ink 
composed chiefly of lamp-black, gluten, and a 
chemical compound which gives the fluid the advan- 
tage of never drying until it is brought into contact 
with the chalk plate. When the drawing is finished, 
instead of a skilled workman spending hours, as 
would be the case with a wood block, in paring away 
every particle of white, the chalk untouched by the 
artist is quietly brushed away in five minutes, 
leaving all the ink lines standing out in relief. Ali 
that remains is to saturate these parts in relief with a 
chemical solution which renders them as hard as 
marble, and the drawing is ready for the stereotyper 
or electrotyper, who can produce from it by the 
ordinary method a metal block, from wkich impres- 
sions can be taken to any extent. 


THe Mystery oF THE GuLF STREAM.—It ap- 
pears to us that, on a close examination of the Gulf 
Stream mechanism, the true mainspring of its motion 
becomes apparent. Compelled to reject the theory 
that the trade winds generate the equatorial current 
westward, let us consider whether Herschel’s argu- 
ments against the “ heat theory” may not suggest a 
hint for our guidance. He points out that an over- 
flow from the equator polewards would result in an 
eastward and not in a westward current. But no 
such flow is observed. Is it possible that there may 
be such a flow, but that it takes place in a hidden 
manner? Olearly there may be. Submarine currents 
towards the equator would have precisely the kind 
of motion we require, and if any cause drew themto 
the surface near the equator they would account in 
full for the great equatorial westward current. At 
this point we begin to see that an important circum- 
stance has been lost sight of in dealing with the heat 
theory. The action of the sun on the surface-water 
of the equatorial Atlantic has only been considered 
with reference to its warming effects. But we must 
not forget that this action has drying effects also. It 
evaporates enormous quantities of water, and we have 
to inquire whence the water comes by which the sea- 
level is maintained. A surface-flow from the sub- 
tropical seas would suffice for this purpose, but no 
such flow is observed. Whence, then, can the 
water come but from below? Thus we recognise 
the fact that a process resembling suction is continu- 
ally taking place over the whole area of the equa- 
torial Atlantic, the agent being the intense heat of the 
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tropical sun. No one can. doubt that this agent is 
one of adequaté power. Indeed the winds, conceived 
by Franklin to be the primary cause of the Atlantic 
currents, are in reality due to the merest fraction of 
the energy inherent in the sun’s heat. We have 
other evidence that the indraught is from below in 
the comparative coldness of the equatorial current. 
The Gulf Stream is warm by comparison with the 
surrounding water, but the equatorial current is cooler 
than the tropical seas. According to Professor 
Anstead, the southern portion of the equatorial cur- 
rent, as it flows past Brazil, “is everywhere a cold 
current, generally from four to six degrees below the 
adjacent ocean.” Having once detected the mainspring 
of the Gulf Stream mechanism, or rather of the 
whole system of oceanic circulation—for the move- 
ments observed in the Atlantic have their exact 
counterpart in the Pacific—we have no difficulty in 
accounting for all the motions which that mechanism 
exhibits. We need no longer look upon the Gulf 
Stream as the rabound of the equatorial current from 
the shores of North America. Knowing that there 
is an underflow towards the equator, we see that there 
must be a surface flow towards the poles. And this 
flow must as inevitably result in an easterly motion 
as the underflow towards the equator results in a 
westerly motion. We have indeed the phenomena 
of the trades and counter trades exhibited in water 
currents instead of air currents. 





KATIE’S RUSE. 


STEPHEN HARTHOUSE was thirty-two, and for a 
ye r he had been the husband of as nice a little 
woman as ever man need to be blessed with. He had 
won Katie Blanchard from a score of lovers, and 
proud enough he was of his wife. Only one draw- 
back there was to their married bliss, and this was 
that Stephen was jealous, and without any cause 
whatever, for there was never a truer wife in thought 
and deed than Katie was to him. But it seemed as 
though jealousy was a part of his nature, and that it 
would be next to impossible for him to free himself 
from it; though we are not sure that he ever made 
the attempt in earnest. 

Well-to-do in the world was Stephen. His house 
was new and tasteful outside, as were the grounds 
about it; and it was furnished with an eye to comfort, 
and with a taste befitting his means, which were 
ample, for the place in which they lived was near to 
a large manufacturing village, in which he had an 
office, for he was a lawyer. I have said that Stephen 
Harthouse ought to have been a happy man, and 
he would have been so had it not been for this trait 
of which we have spoken, which was the bane of their 
married life, though as yet it had caused no violent 
outbreak between them. ' 

Stephen was jealous of no one in particular. Leta 
man, no matter who he was, pay his wife the least 
attention, he was all on fire in a moment, and ten to 
one he would give the gentleman offence in some 
way, or show his feelings so that they were ap- 
parent to everyone in the company. 

Katie could not receive a letter but what it was 
subjected to the closest scrutiny by him, and 
should the superscription be in the handwriting of a 
gentleman, his mind knew no peace until he had seen 
the inside of it. Of course all this was very annoying 
to Katie, who loved her husband better than any p2r- 
son in the world; but she tried her best to keep her 
temper, and up to the time when our sketch opens 
she had succeeded in doing so. But it had been hard 
* work sometimes, much as she loved her husband, 
and many were the plans she had formed in her own 
mind to cure him of it, none of which she had put 
into execution up to the present time. 

One evening they were seated as usual in their 
cosy sitting room. For three whole days Stephen 
had not been tormented by jealousy, and he was ready 
to enjoy the evening in the society of Katie who to 
his eyes had never appeared so lovely and engaging 
as she didthen. With his body encased ina dres- 
sing-gown, and his feet thrust into his slippers he 
looked the very picture of contentment, and one would 
have said that it would have taken a great deal to 
have ruffled his temperament, so placid did he 
appear. 

‘he evening wore on, and Katie arose to leave the 
room On some errand which she had prepared for his 
comfort, and as she went out and closed the door 
behind her, a letter fluttered from the folds of her 
dress to the carpet, and lay there unnoticed by her. 
But it had not escaped the quick eyes of Stephen, 
and in a moment all the fears which had lain dor- 
mant for a season were aroused. For a moment he 
sat gazing at it much as he would have done had it 





been a rattlesnake which had fascinated him with his 
gaze ; and then he rose to his feet and quickly crossed 
the carpet to the spot where it was lying. The 
moment his eyes rested upon the superscription his 
fears took a new start, for he saw it was directed in 
a bold round hand, which was unmistakably the work 
ofaman. Hastily he strode back to his chair, and 
after gazing anew at the envelope he drew forth the 
sheet it contained.and unfolded it. The words it con- 
tained were few, but they were enough to bring the 
green-eyed demon upon him with full force. They 
were as follows :— 
“2 , Oct, 12, 186--. 

“My DEAR KatiE: I shall be at C to-mor- 
row at seven in the evening. Do you be at the sta- 
tion on my arrival. If you do not I shall be disap- 
pointed, and shall think that you have forgotten all the 
happy hours of the past and no longer care for me. 
See that your monster of a husband (I presume that 
he is @ monster, though I have never seen him) does 
not get hold of this aad so spoil all. 

‘“ Ever yours, JEM.” 

Stephen Harthouse sat as one in a maze with this 
evidence of his wife’s infidelity held in his outstretched 
hand. His left arm rested upon the table, and his 
hand was clenched as though he was about to deal a 
blow upon the man who had dared to write his wife 
so familiar a letter as that which he held in his 
hand. 

He had read it once and had commenced its per- 
usal again, when the door opened and his wife came 
in. A glance showed her how her husband was 
occupied, and a little cry escaped her lips as she put 
her hand down amid the folds of her dress to'bearch 
for the pocket that she feared had betrayed her. A 
moment served to show her that it was missing, and 
that doubtless her husband held her letter in his 
hand. For a moment she seemed undecided what to 
do, and then at last her mind appeared to be made 
up, and advanting to the table she said as she held 
her hand towards him: 

_“ That is my letter, Stephen. 
please.” 

So occupied had he been with perusing the mis- 
sive that he had not heard her light footsteps as she 
crossed the floor towards him, and her voice, breaking 
in upon him, made him start hastily, and to think 
for the first time that he had been guilty of a mean 
act in reading a letter that she had not seen fit to 
show him. But then as he remembered its contents 
he was glad of what he had done, and glancing up 
to her with a look upon his face which plainly showed 
that the demon of jealousy had got him in his grasp, 
he made answer. 

“Ts this your letter?” he said, extending it to- 
wards her, but not so near that she could get pos- 
session of it. 

“ Yes, Stephen,” she answered quietly. ‘ Please 
give itto me. I must have dropped it when I went 
out of the room.” 

“Who is this man who asks you to meet him to- 
morrow ?” he demanded, still retaining his hold 
upon the letter and showing no sigus of giving it up. 

For a moment she hesitated. The colour came and 
went upon her face, but whether it was guilt or the sus- 
picion her husband’s words implied, it would have 
been hard to have told, For a moment a struggle 
seemed to be going on in her mind, and then she 
quietly made reply : 

“ That is my secret, Stephen, and I cannot tell 
it to you to-night.” 

“Why not?” he burst out. “Who is he who 
dared to write you such a letter as this, and I am not 
to know his name ?”. 

“ Because I do not choose to tell you, my husband. 
Surely you are not afraid to trust your wife, Ste- 
phen?” 

“ T will trust no woman who receives such a letter 
as this,” he exclaimed. “Tell me who he is, and at 
once ?” 

His manner was almost fierce now, but she stood 
before him undaunted, though it was plain tosee that a 
struggle was going on in her heart between love and 

ride. 
j Two red spots burned upon her cheeks, while the 
rest of her face was as pale as death. 

“ Stephen,” she said at length in a tone that trem- 
bled slightly, “this that you demand of me I shall 
not answer so long as you are in the spirit that 
prompts it. You may scrutinise my acts as you will, 
but you need never fear that I shall do aught to 
disgrace you. ‘To-morrow evening I will answer 
this question, and not before.” 

“And is it your intention to meet this villain, 
Kate 2” 

“Tf I choose so to do. 


Give it to me if you 


But let us have no farther 





words on the subject,” and that there might be none 
she turned and left the apartment. 

For a long time Stephen Harthouse sat with the 
letter in his hand, reflecting upon the conduct of his 
wife, and trying to think what was best to be done. 
This was the nearest approach to a quarrel that they 
had ever had in all their married life, and jealous 
as he was, if was something from which he shrank, 
and his better nature revolted. 

At last his mind was made up as to what course 
he should pursue, and laying the letter upon the 
table he went to his study, from which he did not 
emerge until a late hour, long after his wife had 
retired. 

The next day was a long one to him, but it drag- 
ged away at last, and the shades of evening began 
to come down. At noon he had stated that he 
should not be at home to tea as he had got to go out 
of town on business. But he did not go, and ten 
minutes bafore the seven o’clock train was due, he 
was skulking about in the dark corners of the station, 
so disguised that his most intimate friends would not 
have known him in the darkness had they stumbled 
over him, as like an uneasy spirit he glided about, 
taking note of all that entered or left the station. 

The crowd thickened in the waiting rooms and 
on the platform as the minute drew near when the 
train was due, and as yet he had not seen the form 
of his wife among them ; and he had begun to hope 
that afterall she did not mean to keep the appoint- 
ment, when she suddenly hurried into the crowd, 
and a moment after a distant rumbling announced 
the approach of the train. 

He had hardly time to push himself through the 
crowd to a position near her, when the train came 
thundering in. A moment more and a tall young 
man rushed from the carriage, and to the horror of 
the jealous husband, clasped his wife in his arms, as 
he exclaimed : 

“Dear Katie, how glad I am to see you.” 

“ Dear Jem, how like old times it seems,” he heard 
his wife say, and then she took the arm of the 
stranger and they walked out of the station and up 
the road towards his own house, 

It was as much as Stephen could do to resist the 
impulse to rush forward and strike the man to the 
earth and so proclaim his shame to the world, but 
by a violent effort he mastered himself, and darting 
out of the station, followed them. 

He did not come up with them until they had 
reached a point where the road was shadowed by 
some large trees, so that the moonlight could not 
penetrate to where they stood. They had paused 
here, and Stephen managed to get close to tliem 
without their giving any sign that they saw him. 
They were talking earnestly, and the first words he 
caught were these: 

“Oh Jem, I am so glad that you have made up 
your mind to remain about here. It will not seem 
so lonely as it has done,” and Stephen saw the head 
of his wife recline upon the shoulder of the stranger. 

“ And Iam glad for both our sakes; your husband 
I hope does not know that I am here ?” 

This was too much for flesh and blood to bear, 
and the next moment Stephen had confronted them. 

“Villain,” he shouted, as he aimed a blow at the 
young man’s head, which the other easily parried. 
“ One of us does not leave this spot alive.” 

“Stephen,” exclaimed his wife, with a ringing 
laugh, “ don’t be absurd; this is my brother James 
of whom you have often heard me speak, but whom 
you have never met before. I wished to give you 
a surprise, and so tried to keep his coming a secret.” 

Stephen Harthouse felt at that moment as though 
he would have been glad to have had the earth open 
and swallow him up; but no such an event occurred, 
and all he had to do was to humbly apologise. But 
from that time forward he was a changed man. 

A. L. M. 


Nvusau PAsua has just sent to the directors of the 
French journals large letters of invitation, with gilt 
edges, for the inauguration of the Suez Canal, on the 
official date of the 17th November. His excellency 
writes, in the name of the Khedive, saying that the 
cutting of the isthmus doubtless deserves the friendly 
visit of the editors of the press. The document 
authorises the substitution of a reporter instead of 
the person to whom it is addressed. Every guest 
will, it is said, cost the Viceroy about 6,000 francs 


AN INTERNATIONAL FLAG oF DIsTRESS.—Dr. 
Stenber, the physician-general to the Prussian Navy, 
lately presented a memorial to the French Govern- 
ment advocating the general adoption of an inter- 
national flag of distress. The document was ac- 
companied by a request that it should be inserted in 
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the Moniteur dela Flotte, in order to evoke an ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject from experienced 
Hench naval officers. Not only has this request 
been promptly complied with, but the French Govern- 
ment has declared in the same journal that the wish 


| 


shall be fulfilled, and that the consent of the Govern- | 


ment has been already given to the introduction of an 
international flag of distress. 

GRANpDPornt-HousgE, Oxford, has been taken for 
ihe residence of the eldest son of the Viceroy of 
Nypt, during his course of study at Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Up to September 18th over 1,000-volunteers had for 
warded their names for the visit to the Liége /ées. 
lt is thought the aggregate will be from 1,200 to 
1.400. As many as 180 corps are represented al- 
} ndy. 

A PLEA For Cugap PotracE.—The North-Ger- 
man Correspondent says:—“ The great increase o 
liters during the past half-year has produced such 
un: augmentation in the receipts of the Post Office 
tliat it is confidently expected the falling-off arising 


from the adoption of the one-groschen tariff through- 
ut the North-German Confederation will be more 
rapidly made up than was the case in England after 


the introduction of the penny postage.” 

ANOTHER cricketing team is to visit Australia this 
winter. The agent of the lessee of the Melbourne 
‘heatre, who makes the speculation, has selected 
the following team :—Mr. W. G, Grace, J. Smith, of 
Cambridge ; Alfred Shaw, of Nottingham ; Atkinson, 
Emmett, Loekwood, and J. Rowbotham, of York- 
shire; Charlwood, the Sussex player ; Edgar Will- 
eher, the Kent veteran, and Southerton, Jupp, and 
Pooley, from Surrey. 

INTERESTING DriscoveRtEs AT Romg.—The ex- 
cavations in the Farnese Gardens on Mount Peletine, 
the property of Napoleon III., have brought to light 
some of the ground chambers of a senatorial house, 
which, having been built into the foundation of the 
Palace of Tiberius, is pronounced to date from the 
Republic. The wall are embellished with beautiful 
frescoes, which proves that the Romans of that period 
had attained great excellence in the art of ornamen- 
tation. 

A Forgst ON Firs 1n Franczs.—The local jour- 
nals of the Gironde speak of a terrible conflagration 
which raged for several days in that department, 
destroying nearly twenty square kilometres of pine 
forest between Pierroton and Canoley. The fire was 
first seen in the property of MM. Pereiro, and con- 
tinued burning three days and two nights. Several 
houses became the prey to the flames, and a sick 
woman is said to have been burnt alive in her habi- 
tation. The flames were at length extinguished by 
the energetic efforts of the population, aided by 
some employés of the Southern Railway and a battalion 
f the 31st of the line. 


p—_-___________________} 


JUDITH LAWTON. 





CHAPTER I. 
Wors like to those were said, or dreamed, 
(How long since !) on a night divine, 
By lips from which such rapture streamed, 
I cannot deem those lips were mine. 


“ OnLy one thing, Mrs. Lawton,” her husband had 


anid, the day after their marriage. “Be discreet. 
Flirt as much as you please, for I know you can’t 
help it, and I don’t care in the least, but you must 


keep my name clean. Let them gossip if they will, 
but keep clear of shame. That is all—I believe I 
can trust you;” and he carefully lit a cigar, begging 
Ler to excuse him. 

“The Lawton name is, indeed, sacred,” she said, 
with exquisite irony. “I know its owners never 
protected a ballet girl, or gamed, or drank. Yes, you 
may trust me, Mr. Lawton.” 

“ Just so, 1 knew I could. And now shall I take 
you to ride this morning ?” 

This was all there was ever said in the fifteen 
years of their marriage about the conduct of each 
other. Fortunately there were no children to look 
observantly on at the conjugal happiness of their 
parents ; each went as he or she pleased, and the re- 
sult was naturally that no disputes marred their 
lives. 

Mrs. Lawton had been married when she was 
twenty, and her unvarying care of herself had the 
effect of making her much handsomer as a woman of 
thirty-five than she was asa girl. Not that she was 
ever beautiful, but her brilliant blonde complexion, 
her scarlet lips, her slight and rounded form, and the 
curious grace of manner; the peculiar and change- 
ful expressions of her face with its light gray eyes 
that obeyed her so well, all made her more attractive 
than any woman in her set. She had the pecu- 
liarity of appearing remarkably free from any ten- 





dency to flirtation, at the same time that she was \ particular expression was upon her face, but, she 


the most dangerous coquette then in society. Young 
girls with lovers would almost rather part with 
their right hands than that theic admirers should 
come in contract with Mrs. Lawton. In spite of all 
experience and indubitable proof, it was very hard to 
suspect Mrs. Lawton, she had such an innocent, 
childlike way with her, and the men blamed them- 
selves, never her. 

Now, on this particular evening Mrs. Lawton 
waited with unusual interest for the beginning of the 
concert, for it was Sondheim who played, and she 
was anxious to know if he would see her, and seeing, 
remember through the fifteen years that had in- 
tervened since she had seen him. 

She sat there quietly fanning herself, and recalling 
for the first time in a long while-the events of that 
summer so long ago. She remembered the warm, 
fragrant night when Sondheim had discovered her 
falseness and bidden her farewell. Despite her 
hardness, she did not like to think of that evening, 
not to recall the bitterness of his tones, and the misery 
on his face. He had been very young then, scarcely 
two years older than herself, and it was certainly a 
bad experience for him—not conducive to the 
strengthening of his faith in woman. What kind of 
a life had he led since? Was he married? He as- 
suredly now possessed all a man could ask of fame 
and popularity. 

An impatient murmur in the audience, followed by 
applause, made Mrs. Lawton look towards the plat- 
form. That was he, wasit? A slight, foreign-look- 
ing man with long, waving light hair, wonderfully 
brilliant eyes, and smooth white forehead—smooth 
save for the deep line between the brows ; the lower 
part of his face was hidden by a full beard carefully 
trimmed and pointed. He stood quietly before the 
applauding crowd and bowed two or three times, as 
the noise grew more and more vehement. Then he 
turned towards the instrument which awaited him, 
every movement indicating to that one woman who 
had watched him so closely, that he had been and was 
a successful man—that this enthusiastic crowd was 
nothing new to him. 

Did any pang of envious regret stir through her 
thoughts at the memory of what she had refused? at 
the thought that she might this day have been his wife, 
occupying a higher position than mere wealth could 
give? But he had been an unknowu boy then, and 
no one could foretell the future. o 

Everything was soon forgotten in the wonder if 
he would remember her. But no one would have 
guessed her preoccupation. Her fan waved softly 
to and fro as the musician turned the leaves of his 
music, and her eyes wandered here and ‘there in the 
most casual way. 

“T cannot look as I did then,” she was saying to 
herself: “but mine is a face that does not easily 
fade—besides, I was never beautiful.” 

Even such thoughts ceased as the music began. 
Zsthetic in tastes and sensibility, Mrs. Lawton was 
genuinely affected by the tide of melody that swept 
through the house. Hope, regret, a vague and ex- 
quisite pain—all flooded her soul, and when the last 
strain of the first piece died away, Mrs. Lawton’s 
eyes were filled with that same emotion which 
Sondheim had seen in Judith Kelly’s eyes so long 
ago. 

ort was at that moment that Sondheim turned his 
face towards the part of the hall, very near the plat- 
form, where she sat. It seemed to him that the 
fifteen years rolled suddenly back and he stood be- 
side that girl again, drinking in that look from her 
eyes. At that instant she did not look to him a day 
older, only more attractive. His eyes flashed a re- 


| cognition which she could not mistake, and the next 


instant he recalled all, and his lips writhed beneath 
his beard with a contempt that had grown and 
strengthened with his days since then. 

“So she has come to hear Seraphael again,” he 
whispered, as he bent over the pages of his music, 
and in that instant was born the purpose which he 
followed with inflexible will. 

Those who listened to him that night thought his 
music strangely wild and triumphant, while it held 
a chord of dreariness in it. 

He did not look especially at Mrs. Lawton again, 
his glance wandered coolly over her as over others, 
and she could not decide that the thought of her 
stirred anything beyond indifference in his mind. 
That he had recognised her she knew. 

“And how was the concert, Mrs. Lawton?” her 
husband asked at dinner the next day. 

“Beautiful!” she said, with just enough of em- 
phasis ; ‘Mr. Sondheim was incomparable.” 

“ Sondheim?” said Lawton, looking up from his 
nuts, “I had really forgotten the name of the 
musician. Is it the Sondheim I met during our 
courtship, my dear?” 

“ The same.” 

The words were spoken in her usual tone, and no 





knew her husband was looking at her keenly, and 


| she felt something like hatred towards him for it. 


She was in a mood not ordinary, and which she could 


| not explain. 


“ Indeed !” said Lawton, with a prolonged inflection. 
“Ts he to remain any length of time?” 

“TI don’t know, I am sure,” she replied, growing 
inwardly angry, she knew not why. 

“Shall we look out for some particularly sharp 
sparring about now ?” he asked, with a disagreeable 
sinile. 

Mrs. Lawton struggled to maintain an even tem- 
per, and succeeded. 

“ Your terms are quite unintelligible, Mr. Lawton,” 
she remarked; “ but if you are talking about Sond- 
heim, I’m afraid you'll be disappointed, for really, I 
don’t expect to see him.” 

“ Did he know you?” asked Lawton. 

“T think he did.” 

“Ah! If you were a betting woman, my dear, I 
would ask you to stake something on the subject of 
your seeing this fellow again. He was hit pretty 
hard that summer.” 

Mrs. Lawton made some trivial reply, and at last 
diverted her husband from that topic. 

And Sondheim? He went to his hotel that night, 
and after half-an-hour'’s. nervous pacing of his room, 
he sat down and wrate to the committee of a neigh- 
bouring town who had written to engage him for a 
series of concerts. 

“T have decided not to enter into more engage- 
ments at present,” he wrote, “for the next few 
months, at least I shall do no professional work.” 
And managers and committees implored in vain. He 
went into society, and was petted and lionised; he 
was a bachelor, and was subject to numberless ma- 
nouverings, but he bore himself so as to become stil! 
more popular if possible. 

For a month it happened that he did not meet Mrs. 
Lawton ;’ she had been unexpectedly called out of 
town. But one night a friend came up to him and 
took his arm, saying: 

“Mrs. Lawton is here—prky let me present you, 
for you must know her—aund you are invulnerable, 
you know,” 

“Does one need to be invulnerable to know her?” 
asked Sondheim, as the two pushed through the 
crowd, 

“T should think so,” was the reply, “though it’s 
hardly her fault—it’s about as sure as fate that a 
man who knows her intimately will be more or less 
in love with her.” 

“ And she’s not a flirt?” 

“Bless your heart! no. Or if she is, it’s an en- 
tirely different way of doing things.” 

Sondheim smiled to himself, and did not reply. 

“Mrs. Lawton,” said his companion, “let me pre- 
sent Mr. Sondheim to you.” 

Mrs. Lawton was sitting by the side of a gentle- 
man in a window recess, and had not noticed Sond- 
heim’s approach, and a slight colour suffused her fave 
as she extended her hand in greeting. 

Unconsciously she looked to see some sign that he 
had met her before, but she saw none. Sondheim 
saluted her with graceful politeness, and stood by 
her chair a few moments, then moved indifferently 
away. 

Those observing gray eyes followed him as he 
walked, and noticed with whom he spoke, and his 
manner as he did so. Try as hard as she could, she 
could not realise that this self-possessed, cool man 
was the same who had loved her so passionately— 
and indeed he was not the same, and had never been 
since that time. But he was better than she was, 


though he fancied that he did not now possess the power , 


ofloving. Nothrill went through his veins as he again 
touched her hand and met her eyes. He did not seek 
her again that evening, and it was a week before he 
met her again; bat when both were in society, they 
could not but meet each other. The next time was 
at a ball, and without any apparent effort, Sondheim 
found himself near Mrs. Lawton, and with an air that 
seemed to say he cared but little whether she ac- 
cepted or not, he asked for the next waltz with her. 

Something in his mauner stung and irritated her, 
and a refusal was on her lips, and he saw it, and at 
that moment caught her glance in his, and in that 
blaze of deep blue light was some power that made 
her willing to yteld. 

“Not the next, I believe,” she said, looking at 
her tablets, “‘ but the one after.” 

He bowed, and silently moved away as a gentleman 
came up to claim her. 

Why was Mrs. Lawton disturbed and unhappy? 
she whose soul seemed only made for light and fleet- 
ing impressions. She dreaded, and yet she de- 
sired the waltz with Sondheim, and when it 
began she could not have analysed her emo- 
tions, save to fancy in a disturbed way that she was 
under some kind of a spell. His arm held her firmly 
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to him, he held her hand in a close clasp unlike the 
light touch usually given, and his eyes, as often as 
possible sought hers with something that seemed 
like eagerness. But his words were formal and few, 
and he did not bint at the old days. 

When he led her toa seat, and left her, without 
lingering a moment to chat, she suddenly found the 
men who lounged about her so stupid and inane that 
she could hardly be polite to them. She felt a sud- 
den sinking of spirits like one who has inhaled some 
exhilarating gas, and finds itleaving them. She was 
not used to anything beyond the calm pleasure of 
her society life, and any such rise or fall of emotion 
almostalarmed her. 

She had herself too thoroughly well in hand to 
revel any such thing, and the people near her, 
thought Mrs. Lawton a trifle more interesting than 
usual if anything. 

Now she met Sondheim constantly ; but it never 
seemed as if he sought her, and he never attempted 
to monopolise her attention, and never saw her alone. 

If any noticed at that time, they might have seen 
that Mrs. Lawton’s usually too pale face was now 
flushed by a varying colour—that her eyes shone 
with a brighter light, and her whole manner held 
something feverish in it. Notwithstanding all her 
self-control—which perhaps had been due greatly to 
a lack of feeling—the colour came to her cheeks, 
the brilliance to her eyes, when Sondheim appeared, 
and she struggled hard not to appear restless until 
he caine to her side. 

At last her change of manner was noticed, and 





the inevitable comments passed upon it. The gen- 
tlemen said she was ill, that a hectic fever was! 
about her; the ladies looked at her in amazement, | 
he and noticed that there was a difference in her when ' 
Sondheim approached, and they discussed the factat | 
great length and with much enjoyment. 

But Sondheim had spoken no word with peculiar 
emphasis, had not sought an audience alone. Indeed, 
he always scrupulously came when it was her hour to 
receive callers; but one day, it happened for the 
first half hour of his visit she was alone. 

She sat in a large chair by the window, her fair 
hair in half waves about her face, and hanging! 
loosely behind, a book in her hand in which she was | 
vainly trying to become interested. The imperative 
ring made her heart throb with such suddenness’ 
that she pressed her hand hard upon it, compressing 
her lips in anger at herself as she did so. She! 
managed to recall something of her usual manner 
by the time he entered. 

He glanced hastily about the room, and _ half 
hesitated as he advanced, saying: 

“Ts it possible that I have mistaken your day 
for receiving visitors? I will not intrude if I have 
done so.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” she said, rising with a smile, ' 
and giving him her hand. “It is my day, and I 
fancy it will not be long before you'll be relieved 
from a ¢éte-a-téte with me. I'll ring for a servant 
now, if you'd be more comfortable.” | 

“Pray don’t,” he responded, answering her laugh, 
and detaining her where she stood, covering her! 
hand with both his own. “It’s the very first time I 
have seen you alone.” 

He looked at her with that strong, concentrated 
gaze that now made her colour waver «nd her pulses 
throb. She could not help thinking that it was his 
fault that they had not thus met before. She was 
conscious, even in that instant, that she would have 
deemed any other man insolent and insulting who 
had so held her hand and bent upon her such. look, 
but she could not think, him so; she could only 
stand there, spellbound by some magnetic force, 
wishing for the cool smile and biting word with 
which she would have effectually stopped such a 
scene with another. 

There came another ring at the door. Sondheim 
hastily raised the hand he held to his lips and kissed 
it almost fiercely two or three times, then he turned 
hastily away, and when another visitor entered the 
moment after, he was coolly looking aver some 
pictures on the table. 

Not so cool was Mrs. Lawton ; there was a percep- 
tible flutter in her manner which enraged her beyond 
~‘vords, Was she becoming like a girl in her teens, 
0 be moved by a man who looked at her with such 
fiery eyes? Asa girl in her teens she had never 
known any such emotion. Mrs. Lawton had always 
thought herself extremely moral—not taking to 
account in a moral sense the fact that she made so 
many mén so hopelessly in love with her—that was 
ouly amusement with her, as betting and racing were 
with her husband. And, now sitting with fingers 
still burning beneath that man’s kisses, she did not 
for one instant think that she stood on the verge of 
4 precipice at which even she might shudder. She 
was only conscious that life suddenly had for her an 
retin more intense than she could have imagined 

elore, 





CHAPTER II. 
What !—you had given your life away 
Before you found what life most misses 
Forsworn the bridal dream, you say, 
Of that ideal love, whose kisses 
Are vain as this is! 

From that moment when he had met her thus 
alone, there was a marked and observable difference 
in Sondheim’s manner to Mrs. Lawton. He did not 
maintain his indifferent appearance, or attempt to 
conceal from others the attraction which drew him 
always to her side. He was always bending over the 
chair, he called upon her daily, he drove and walked 
with her. Had Mrs. Lawton been less vitally inter- 
ested she would have been vain of the conquest she 
had made; but as it was, she did not think of it— 
did not care that she had won Sondheim’s attention 
when everyone was striving for it. 

Though Sondheim sought her, his manner was 
such that she almost doubted if that passionate mo- 
ment had really existed, and that very indifference of 
his increased her infatuation. In the weeks that fol- 
lowed she suffered more than she had thought she 
could suffer, and all the while he managed in some 
way to blind her to the real condition of her life. 

The thin face, the brilliant and hectic flush, and 
more than all, perhaps, the whispers he had heard 
drew Lawton’s attention seriously to his wife. 

She rang the bell immediately after lunch one 
day, and ordered the carriage while her husband was 


there. 
“Do you go out to-day?” he asked, in surprige, 
’s,” she gaid, 


looking at the steady rain falling outsi 

“T wish to see those pictures at C- 
negligently, not even looking at him ag she replied. 

“ But it’s a bad light to-day,” he persigted. 

And she looked up in surprise, and said gatirically : 

“T am sure I’m very grateful for your interest—and 
unless you forbid me, I shall go out.” 

“ Of course I shan’t forbid you. Do you meet any- 
one at the studio?” 

“ Mr. Sondheim will be there I think. Hehas a 
marked catalogue which I should like to use.” 

She spoke very steadily, snd her husband was not 
a sufficiently keen observer to detect the difference 
of tone in which she said the name “Sondheim,” 
and which she could not help for her life. 

“T have no doubt of it,” he said, with a harsh 
smile and intonation; then moving uneasily in his 
seat beneath her steady gaze, he went on: 

“ Now Lhave the opporsauay I should like to say 
something about this Sondheim and my wife.” 

Mrs. Lawton arched her eyebrows in such a sur- 
prised and scornful way that it was very hard even 
for a brazen fellow like Lawton to go on, but he ma- 
naged to do it. 

“T don’t care for your flirtations in general,” he 
said, slapping the table rather forcibly, “but this 
affair is getting scandalous. When the cool Mrs. 
Lawton flushes and trembles at the approach of a 
man in such a way that the crowd notice it, and 
when that man is never two feet from her in public, 
it’s time somebody did something about it.” 

Judith Lawton controlled herself admirably, though 
one phrage in her husband’s talk cut her to the heart. 
So the crowd noticed her manner, did they? A pang 
of shame and joy thrilled through her. 

She leaned her arm easily on the table opposite 
her husband, and said: 

“Ts that all you have to say ?” 

He started up, stung to madness by her manner. 

“No, it is not!” he cried, with an oath. “I have 
that to say and do that you'll hear of before long! 
But I won’t waste my words on you!” 

And he went out of the room, leaving his wife 
weak and white. She sat down quickly, with only 
one fear in her heart—that harm would come to 
Sondheim. — 

She knew Lawton too well to think that he would 
fear to perform the threat, and she knew that lenient 
as he was, when he was roused nothing could stop 
him. Humiliating as it would be, she must warn 
Sondheim, and she hurriedly dressed for a ride. She 
looked at her watch; she was late. If Sondheim 
should go before she came, for every minute seemed 
an age until she could see him. 

She glanced eagerly about. Few were there this 
stormy day, but her heart gave a bound when she 
recognised the slender figure in a distant part of the 
room. 

She was by Sondheim’s side immediately, and 
wheu he glanced at her face, he exclaimed in a low 
voice : 

“What is the matter? What have you to tell 
me?” 

She could not see his face, but it had a strange ex- 
pression upon it; an indescribable blaze leaped to 
the eyes, and to the bearded cheek. The old power 
of this woman’s personality was not gone for him, 
he found, but mingled with that attraction was some- 





thing that made him reckless im regard to her, that 
destroyed all respect for her; that was tinctured with 
fierceness and revenge. It was a combination of 
feeling hard to explain, harder still to control, though 
he had succeeded in the latter wonderfully well, but 
it was for a purpose, and perhaps now had come the 
time to throw that check-rein from him. He would 
see. 

Mrs. Lawton hesitated. What she had come to 
tell was very hard to say. 

“T hardly know how to begin,” she said, at last, 
“it must seem so very foolish to you, but I assure you 
Mr. Lawton is seriously in earnest. In short, I wish 
you to go away for awhile. 

‘ “Mr. Lawton threatens me, does he ?” asked Sond- 
eim. 

“Yes; and you must leave here,” said Mrs. Law- 
ton, her voice vibrating with fear and anxiety. 

Sondheim made a motion with his hand as if he 
threw all caution and restraint from him. He took 
her hands, looking at her with his blue eyes darken- 
: ng and kindling, his whole face aglow with passionate 

erling. 

* [ will not go, I will not leave you,” he said, 
his closely clasping hands, his glance, his voice, all 
magnetising her to a mood that made her his, for the 
time at least! that made all things swim before her 
in an indistinct way, and brought to her vision a 
future over which lay the warm haze of a passion 
and love too sweet, too intoxicating. 

Still she struggled to say : 

“ But you must go; I cannot, I dare not see you 


With that fatal admission, her eyes drooped as if 
unable to meet his, her lips burned scarlet, and trem- 
bled with the words ghe uttered. 

“JT cannot go, I cannot leave you,” he said, 
drawing her closer to him until her head was upon 
his shoulder. “ You must not drive me from you. 
Go with me—a happier life awaits us both ; the long 
past shall yet be redeemed.” 

“ Phis was the first time he had ever referred to 
that past. Mrs. Lawton could not repress a convul- 
sive shudder ; it is possible she had more dignity of 
character in one way than the man beside her gave 
her credit for. His words brought a blush of shame 
to her face, and she endeavoured to withdraw her- 
self, but he held her closer. 

“J shall call for you to-night,” he said, pressing 
in upon his advantage, ‘‘ we will go to the concert as 
we had plauned, but we will not return.” 

A long silence followed these words. The temp- 
ted woman was fighting the first real battle of her 
life, and it was easy to guess that the tempter would 
be victorious. 

“Do you doubt me? do you distrust me?” he 
asked, forcing her to meet his glance, and reading 
in those gray eyes something that told him of vic- 
tory, and that made him at the same time almost 
regret his work, for those expressive eyes told of 
anguish unutterable, as well as of a wild happiness. 

“TI do not doubt you. I trust you with more than 
my life,” she whispered. “Be merciful to me.” 

He uttered an incoherent exclamation of emotion. 

An hour later, and Mrs. Lawton had reached her 
home; she went directly to her room, and when the 
servant came to tell her that a visitor had arrived, 
she said with unwonted irritability : 

“T cannot be disturbed, I have a terrible head- 
ache.” 

She locked her door and flung herself on the bed, 
her mind reeling with the thoughts that possessed it. 
To-morrow at that time, all the world would know 
that she was a disgraced woman. But was not hap- 
piness worth even that? And this was her first 
taste of happiness. She was not a profound woman, 
she had not beenavery true woman, but every heart 
holds within it the power of at least one awakening 
to an overwhelming emotion, and the hour had come 
to her. 

She lay with her hands clasped over her head, her 
thoughts hurrying to and froin a disorder that nearly 
drove her frantic, while underlying everything, was 
a forbidden and guilty love. She had promised to 
go with him, and she could not regret it. Life here 
had now grown unendurable. 

She longed for, and yet she dreaded the time when 
she should leave the house that night for the concert, 
leave it never to return. She did not know how she 
should endure the suspense, the waiting, until then, 
and she earnestly hoped she might not see her hus- 
band again. Then at thought of him came the old 
fear that he would seek out Sondheim. She didnot 
know that Lawton was then on the way to Sond- 
heim’s hotel. 

Lawton walked along doggedly, and trying to 
arrange his thoughts. He felt that he should be at 
a disadvantage in the coming interview, for there 
was @ suppleness, a satiric grace about Sondheim 
that was particularly offensive to such @ man as 
Lawton. He had not liked the young musician when 
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[THE LAST MEETING. ] 


he had paid court to Judith Kelly, but he had taken 
very little notice of him then. Now, while all his 
stalwart frame was quivering with anger, he 
dreaded the time when he should be shown into 
Sondheim’s room. But he had no idea of retreating, 
and in a few minutes he was standing before the 
musician, who, after greeting him, waited quietly 
for him to speak. 

At last Sondheim said: 

“To what cause shall I ascribe the honour of this 
visit ?” 

Those smooth, musical tones pnt the finishing ex- 
asperation upon Lawton. His fingers clenched 
themselves together over his hat, and he said in a 
fierce whisper : 

“To the determination to give you a horse-whip- 
ping, sir!” 

“Indeed !” smiled Sondheim, taking a step nearer 
his guest and looking at him with such lightning in 
his eyes that Lawton, though not intimidated, felt 
that he had before him a man who would be, as he 
thought, a “ tough subject.” 

“Just that,” said Lawton, “and I’ve determined 
to do it now.” 

Angry as Lawton had been when he entered the 
room, he was raging now, and his burly fyame 
seemed to warrant him in thinking that he would 
be successful—though, in truth, he did not think of 
that, or of anything save a burning desire to do that 
man a terrible bodily injury. 

He suddenly aimed a blow at Sondheim’s head, 
but the latter was too quick and stepped aside, but 
as he did so a scarlet spot began to glow on either 
cheek, and he sprang forward, and his clenched fist 
dealt Lawton such a blow square upon the temple 
that the burly figure fell like a lump of lead to the 
floor. Sondheim stood over him a moment, quiver- 
ing and panting, his fierce rage growing less and 





Jess, though a@ curl of contesopt came to his lips. | 


Then he turned and rang the bell; and as the servant 
entered, he said in that coldly indifferent tone, as if 
he were speaking of a dog: 

“Call a carriage and take that man home. 
make a noise about it; do it quickly.” 

The man, who was Sondheim’s own servant, 
stared in frightened amazement at the body on the 
floor, and he faltered out: 

“Ts he dead, sir ?” 

“ Stunned, I think. Go.” 

During the few minutes that followed, Sondheim 
walked up and down the room, occasionally glancing 
at the figure of Lawton. Once he held some ammonia 
to his nostrils, but it had no effect. Sondheim had 
been going to the bad very fast lately, but he felt 
pangs of remorse as he waited for the removal of 
Judith Kelly’s husband. Would his revenge be 
worth the misery it would bring him? He did not 
love Mrs. Lawton, and the attraction she had for him 
would not last a month, while she—she would then 
have lost everything for him. At that thought 
Sondheim muttered: 

“And did she not spoil the whole world for 
me? Blight my youth—make the world a sham 
tome? Let herreap her reward! She loves me 
now !” 

And Sondheim’s face darkened, his lips closed 
tightly. 

The fallen man stirred, groaned slightly, and strug- 
gled to his feet, and with his hand to his head, glared 
round him. At sight of Sondheim his memory re- 
turned. 

“ Yeu will hear more about this,” he said, fumbling 
for his hat, and cursing the weakness that prevented 
him from springing again upon the man who stood 
there in such graceful ease. 

‘Just as you please. I'm perfectly willing to knock 
you down again,” said Sondheim, who was beginning 
to hate the man before im. 


Don’t 





At this moment the door opened and the servant 
appeared, saying: ek 

“ The carriage is ready, sir. 

Sondheim turned to his guest and said: 

“I ordered a carriage for you, thinking you might 
not be able to walk home ; it is now waiting for you.” 

“ No sir,” said Lawton, grasping a chair, and leok- 
ing back at his host; “I can get away without your 
aid. I swear [ll punish you within twenty-four 
hours!” 

Despite his irritating self-possession, the next few 
hours were the most miserable Sondheim ever spent. 
Not that he cared for Lawton’s threat—he forgot it. 
immediately, for he did not lack for personal courage. 
But now that a successful revenge was so close at 
hand, he shrank from it, for he was not naturally » 
bad man. Since his renewed acquaintance with Mrs. 
Lawton this idea had taken possession of him like 
the mania of a monomaniac. Had he really felt a 
passion for the woman his repentance might have 
lingered much longer. Now regret and remorse grew 
stronger and stronger within him. 

His face softened, his eyes lost that glittering, 
steely look they had worn so much of late. Obey- 
ing an ip-pulse, he sat down at his writing-table and 
wrote rapidly ; then, reading over the sheet, he ut- 
tered an impatient exclamation and tore it across, and 
not until five or six trials did le seal up aud address 
the following lines: 

Mrs. Lawton:—I asked you to forgive me, and 
when you have read this, you will know how very 
much you have to forgive in me. I know that not 
the least will be your wounded pride, the shame of 
having consented to my pleadings. And if you care 
for me, as I think you do, your soul will writhe when: 
I tell you that I do not love you. I must say it thus 
plain, or I shall not deem it fully done. Whatever 
of personal attraction you may have for me, it is not 
sufficient to call it love. I have deliberately wooed 
your love for revenge for the pain I suffered one 
night long ago. You will remember; what my 
misery was then and long after I hope you wili not 
fully know. I had resolved to follow my revenge 
to its uttermost, to consummate it by a flight with 
you, but on the very eve of that event I hesitated and 
faltered ; it is too terrible a thing to do, and in with- 
drawing, I save you from the most terrible fate that 
can befall a woman—that of being deserted in her 
shame. Dol talk plainly? I must do so. I will 
not intentionally see you again. My servant will give 
you this at the concert where you expected to meet 
me. I shall remain in town a few days longer, but 
you need never fear a word or look from me. I am 
bold to ask your forgiveness—but perhaps one day 
you will grant it, as I, at this late time accord it to 
you for my unhappy years. I feel that though I love 
you not, it is your face and voice that have spoiled 
all others for me. ; SonDuEIM.” 

Mrs. Lawton was at the concert, and even a casual 
observer would have noticed the dreadful pallidness 
of her face, the ill-restrained restlessness of her 
movements. 

It was at intermission that the note was brought 
to hey. Try as hard as she would she could not 
bring herself to open it before that crowd where 
were many acquaintances. She rose and went un- 
attended to an ante-room, and standing beneath the 
gas jet she read Sondheim’s letter. She could not 
be paler than she was, but a curious grayness was 
added to the pallor, and her lips parted as if nv 
breath would come through them. How she got 
home she never knew, but she did not go back to the 
concert. The first news that greeted her arrival 
at home was that Mr. Lawton was ill. “Something: 
like an attack of brain fever, I think,” the doctor 
said, and she heard him in a stupor, and made nc 
reply, going directly to her room. What was it *- 
her that her husband was ill? What indeed waz 
anything in the world to her? 

She was ouly conscious of a blind and desperate 
desire for unconsciousness. She hastily counted ow. 
some drops of laudanum, swallowed them, and flung 
herself onthe bed, sinking a!most instantly into a 
half slumber, and then into a deep sleep. She had 
not the courage to face her misery and inward shame, 
and for days she kept herself under the influence of 
opium, Her husband was not dangerously ill, though 
he was kept to his bed, from the fever that his ex- 
citement and the blow had induced. 

Sondheim waited in town a few days for the ap- 
pearance of Lawton, for he did not care to have that 
gentleman boast that he had driven him away; but 
every moment that he stayed was torture to him, and 
at the end of the week he left, vowing never to set 
foot in the place again, and he has kept his word. 

Mrs. Lawton, though she goes intosociety as usual, 
never flirts now, and there are lines in her face 
brought there by a single experience, and she turns 
with a shudder from one page in her life’s book, 
thinking she would give many years to be able tv 
blot it out. Cc. E 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ALrrEeD RAYMOND, on leaving the house of Inez 
de Parma, entered his carriage and ordered the 
coachman to drive rapidly to his father’s office. 

“My father may not have returned to his house, 
though the hour is late. I will lay this matter be- 
fore him,” he mused, “for immediate action. He has 
a secret power over this Laura Parnail, or whatever 
her true name may be, and has promised to exercise 
that power for my happiness. She sets him at defi- 
ance, however. Doubtless Carola is now a prisoner, 
and unless we act speedily to release her this woman 
will force her to marry Robert Kampton.” 

When the carriage halted before the office, the 
young gentleman sprang out, somewhat surprised to 
find the door open and the premises dark. 

He entered the front office, and striking a match, 
lighted the lamp nearest at hand. With this he en- 
tered the private office, where he instantly perceived 
his father lying upon the floor. 

“Great Heaven! ” exclaimed Alfred, “he has been 
murdered ! ” 

He placed the light upon a desk and was about to 
raise the body tolook at the face, which was pressed 
against the floor, when some one behind him said, 
quickly : 

“Wait! I am used to this sort of thing.” 

Alfred turned, and beheld Mr. Flaybank, a per- 
sonage whom he had never seen before. 

“Friend of Mr. James Raymond, I am—who are 
you?” said the detective, who now wore the garb 
of a priest. 

“ Alfred Raymond—his son.” 

“His son!” ejaculated Mr. Flaybank, whose hand 
was already upon the wrist of the lawyer. ‘ Your 
servant, sir—my name is Flaybank—just employed 
by your father to-day, to hunt for the burglar. This 
is more seriuus. He lives. I see. Bad blow. Skull 
fractured. Some men recover after worse. Better 
have a surgeon.” 

Mr. Flaybank raised his eyes and saw that Alfred 
had left. As soon as the young man heard the de- 
tective say that his father was alive he had hurried 
away and sprung into his carriage. 

“To Dr. Storie’s! Drive fast!” he cried to his 
coachman as he sprung in. 

Mr. Flaybank being left alone began his habitual 
Scrutiny of the office, holding the lamp close to the 
@oor as he did so. 

“Lawyer writing—man crept in—hit him with— 





[THE DISCOVERY. ] 


what? That is it. Hit him with what? Blunt 
weapon—hammer, perhaps. Ah, spot of blood on the 
wall. Oh, another spot behind the bookcase—will 
look after that. What is this?” he said, as he picked 
up something. “Lancet case? Lawyers do bleed 
their clients, but not with lancets. Silver plate on 
lancet case. Letters engraved. ‘R. K.’ Who is 
‘R. K.?’ If owner of this lancet very likely a doctor. 
Now let's see how that spot of blood got on the wall 
behind the bookcase.” 

The detective soon found the stick. He examined 
it very closely, and after wrapping it in paper, de- 
posited it in a side pocket of his coat and went into 
the outer office, where he used all his powers of de- 
tection. 

He had scarcely completed his examination when 
Alfred Raymond hurried in, followed by the surgeon. 

The latter, after a careful examination of the law- 
yer, turned to Alfred and said: 

“ The fracture is serious, yet he may recover. That 
is, he may live, though I cannot promise that his 
mind will ever be fully restored. He must be re- 
moved very gently to his bed as soon as possible. 
Procure a litter, or something of that kind. Mean- 
while I will do all that I can.” 

It was not long before the lawyer was carefully 
borne into his own house and placed in his bed, and, 
as medical attendance was being administered to him, 
the detective led Alfred aside and asked : 

“ Had your father many enemies?” 

“ He had few friends, for his disposition was cold 
and reserved. Yet Ido not know that he had any 
very bitter enemies—at least none who would murder 
him,” 

‘“ Think for a moment, sir. 
cuted anyone severely ?” 

Alfred reflected before he replied : 

“Yes. A man was accused by a woman of having 
stabbed her husband, and my father conducted the 
suit against that man.” 

“ Was that man a doctor?” 

“ He was. Then you have heard of the case,” said 
Alfred, surprised. 

“ Never,” replied the detective. “ Were the initials 
of that man’s name ‘R. K. ?’” 

“They were ; but I do not understand——” 

“Wait. Is he a tall man.” 

“Quite so. Fully six feet—perhaps more—in 
height.” 

“ With small feet—dresses fashionably ?” 

“Yes, sir; but-——” 

* And wore diamond shirt-studs ?” 


Has he lately prose- 


“T believe he does. He dresses very expensively.” | 
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“Well, I found in the private office a lancet case ; 
in the front office a diamond shirt-button. They may 
belong to some of the clerks. Any of the clerks 
named ‘R. K?’” 

“No. The manI mentioned is named Dr. Robert 
Kampton.” 

* Then he should be arrested at once. Here is the 
lancet case, and here the diamond shirt-button. And 
here is a package of papers—one of them marked 
‘private.’ The package fell from your father’s pocket 
when he was lifted up. Take charge of the papers. 
I will attend to Dr. Robert Kampton.” 

As Alfred took the package of papers the detective 
glided from the room. 

The young gentleman opened the paper marked 
“ private,” deeming that it was of present import- 
ance, as its back was dated on that day, and hoping 
that its contents might cast some light upon the mys- 
terious assault. As he read it a deep flush of morti- 
fication darkened his face. : 

The paper was the duplicate of the contract which 
his father had made that day with Isabella, Duchess 
of Ossiri. 

For the first time Alfred learned that his betrothed 
was probably the daughter and heiress of a duke. 

He was mortified to discover that his father had 
speculated upon the bereaved love of a mother for 
his sake. Of proud and generous nature, he could 
not stoop to accept this contract. He loved and re- 
vered his father, who, cold and haughty to all the 
world, was kind and affectionate to him; yet he was 
deeply sorry that this contract had been forced upon 
a noble lady, a grieving mother. 

He had never heard of the duke and duchess, yet 
the date and freshness of the contract proved that 
at least the duchess was thenin England. He had 
no doubt that Carola was the lost countess, for he 
knew the careful acuteness and great prudence of 
his father. He now comprehended why his father 
urged him to marry Carola and to defy Inez de 
Parma. But unless he could find the evidence of 
the birth of Carola he could not prove that she was 
the Countess Perdita. Neither could he compel 
Inez de Parma to surrender her. 

The dangerous condition iu which his father was 
lying demanded all his care and attention, yet he 
felt that Carola was also in peril. 

The news of the condition of the lawerhad spread 
rapidly among those with whom he was connected, 
so that all his clerks were soon calling for positive 
information at his residence. 

In conversing with them Alfred learned that his 
father had that day visited Senvra Goliari, the for- 
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tune-teller, a fact which astcnished him very 
creatly. 

He resolved to proceed immediately to the fortune- 
teller’s. It flashed into his mind that Inez de Parma 
liad swooned suddenly while Carola was describing 

yme mysterious person whom she had seen in the 
iouse of the fortune-teller. He remembered also the 
cen eagerness with which Inez had listened to the 

uiversation, and hoping that he might learn some- 
ihing of importance, he entered his carriage and was 
peedily on his way to Senora Goliari’s. 

Although the night was far advanced, he was 
idmitted after his card was presented to the duchess. 

She received him with stately politeness in her 
parlour. It was her first interview with the son of 

James Raymond, with one who might be very soon 

1e husband of her daughter, and she gazed upon his 
face with piercing scrutiny. 

She was pleased in finding that face handsome, 
ruanly, and lofty in its expression. If his heart was 
hard and mercenary like that of his father there 
were no signs of a depraved nature in his countenance, 

Alfred Raymond was astonished to see a lady so 
noble and stately, when he had expected to find a 
vithered, sallow-faced, cunning-eyed, hypocritical, 
lissipated impostor. 

“Senora,” he said, addressing her in Spanish ; “ I 
isk pardon for my intrusion, but a lamentable acci- 
lent compels me to ask if my father has been here 

»~-day ?” 

“He has. Is it possible that you are uninformed 
f the results of his visit ?” asked the duchess. 

“T hope that what has happened is not one of the 
results of his visit. He has been murderously at- 
‘nxeked. He may be dead, for I have just left his 

‘dside, and to me he seemed dead, though the phy- 
icians said othergrise.” 

“And you, his gen, have not learned what took 

, lace between your father and me—the contract ?” 

“The contract!” exclaimed Alfyed. “I do not 
understand you, lady. Do you refer to the contract 

hich purport to be—ah, I have it with me,” he con- 
tinued, drawing the paper from his pocket. 

“TI mean that,” observed the duchess, coldly. “Of 

‘ourse you consent to its provision ?” 
* What right have you to ask, senora? Are you 
2 friend or an acquaintance of the Duchess D’Ossiri?” 

“Tam the Duchess D’Ossiri.” 

“And I am the Duke D’Ossiri,” said a deep, rich 

roice behind Alfred. 

‘he young geutleman turned and beheld the mys- 
terious personage so minutely described by Carola. 

liut the duke was no longer clad in velvet, but 
othed as a gentleman. Neither was he insane, for, 
is Diego Gomez had averred, he had waked from his 
‘umber sane. His dark eyes were sad, yetclear and 

cational. 
“Iam the duke and this lady is my duchess,” he 
itinued. “It seems that heaven in its infinite 
vrey has given us strong hopes that we are soon 
recover our long lost daughter. I am _ permitted 
regain my reason, as I have often regained it be- 

» now, but to lose it again. I have read the con- 
ct entered into by your father and the duchess. 
suow James Itaymond never liked me, yet I did not 
ieve that he could take so ungenerous an advantage 

«! an unfortunate lady.” 

‘ Llis son destroys the contract,” exclaimed Alfred, 
earing the paper into fragments. “It was made 

tout my knowledge. There is much of your 

ech which I do not understand—yet there is one 
iz which I do know, and that is this: Alfred 
iinymond cares nothing for rank, title or wealth in 
whom he loves. She may be countoss or peasant 

but to me she is Carola, my betrothed wife.” 

Lilances of suprise and pleasure were exchanged by 

duke and duchess. 

* | have always been an obedient son,” continued 
Alfred, proudly ; “ but I cannot consent to do any- 
hing which 1 consider dishonourable, or even un- 
encrous. It was for this contract, then, that my 
father came here ?” 

“No, Senor Alfred,” replied the duchess, “ he did 
not know that the fortune-teller was the duchess. I 

sent for him to ask his advice.” 

* He is, as I said, terribly wounded and perhaps 
dead or dying,” said Alfred. “If I can aid you in 
what he had undertaken I am ready. Carola is at 
his moment detained by force in the house of Inez 
i+ Parma. She may be your daughter, yet you have 
no proof, no evidence, Still, as Inez de Parma in- 

ids to force her to become the wife of her nephew, 
ani will doubtless do so to-morrow, if you have any 
suadow of evidence upon which you can claim Carola 

your child, do so immediately.” 

\fis words filled the hearts of the duke and duchess 
with intense anxiety and alarm. 

i‘he action of James Raymond had convinced them 
tat he, cold, cautious, scheming, firmly believed 
(arvola to be the lost countess, ‘The heart of the 
aGueuess told her the same, and the hopes of the duke 
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led him to believe it. When Alfred had briefly and 
rapidly related all he knew of the matter, the duke 
exclaimed : 

“Young gentleman, Carola may be my child, I 
cannot tell, for my mind has been afflicted. If she 
is my child I will not stand in the way of her hap- 
piness. If she is not, my sympathy for her and for 
you demands that she shall not be sacrificed to any 
villainous scheme of Inez de Parma.” 

“Yet she can legally resist your interference 

” 


“For that I care nothing. If Carola is impri- 
soned she shall be rescued, law or no law,” said the 
duke. 

“My lord, this excitement is dangerous,” exclaimed 
Diego, who entered at this moment. 

“No. It will benefit me,” replied the duke, «with 
great animation. “ We will rescue Carola, no matter 
whom she may be.” 

“This is not Spain, my lord.” 

“Gold is as powerful everywhere. If in rescning 
Carola I offend the law I can appease its officers. 
You, Diego, must know a few bold spirits in this city.” 

“Yes, my lord. I can quickly select a score of 
daring fellows, ready for anything, if well paid.” 

“Have them ready at once. This haste of Inez 
de Parma to force Carola to marry her nephew 
smacks of deep rascality, and Carola may be my 
daughter; the assault upon James Raymond may be 
but a part of her plans. Perhaps those who struck 
him down did so that he might be silenced, and 
to rob him of his power to prove Carola my 
daughter.” 

This idea had not occurred to Alfred, and it now 
struck his mind with peculiar force. He at once 
perceived that if Robert Kampton had committed 
the assault upon his father more than mere reveuge 
had prompted the deed. With rapid mental argument 


| he concluded that Kampton had done the deed 


J 
while Inez de Parma kept him in her 
parlour. 

He eagerly embraced the duke’s proposition to 
rescue Carola by force. But the duchess, who knew 
that the lucid intervals of her husband’s mind were 
seldom of more than a few hours’ duration, trembled, 
lest some exciting scene might increase the vio- 
lence of the malady from which he had suffered so 
long. 

Yet the urgency of the case, and the fear that 
Carola, who appeared to be her lost child, would be 
forced to marry the nephew of Inez de Parma, held 
her silent. She remembered the visit of a man in 
the morning, whose resemblance to Inez had amazed 
her, and she rightly concluded that he was Robert 
Kampton. 

While awaiting the return of Diego the duke re- 
lated to Alfred the life of Inez de Parma in Spain; 
but Diego soon returned, saying: 

“My lord, I have collected half a score—a party 
on a carousal. We can gather as many more on our 
way.” 

“We are not to march against the house like an 
army,” said the duke. “Go tell them to scatter, and 
to lie in wait near the spot. When I give the signal, 
let them rush into the house bv front and rear. The 
signal will be my old war cry of Spain—St. Iago!” 

Diego departed, and the duke, with Alfred, was 
about to follow when—but we must first return to 
the fair Zaretta and Leonto. 





CHAPTER XV. 

ZaReETTA had scarcely entered her private parlour, 
after casting off her bonnet and mantle, when her 
female attendant told her that a gentleman was at 
the door. 

The prima donna turned and beheld him who had 
signed himself Leonto, after those impassioned words: 

“T have given up all to follow you, Zaretta. Will 
you ayain say to me ‘you are too rich. I cannot 
mairy you?’ All, I have left all.” 

She had intended to receive him reprovingly, if 
not coldly; but the dictates of her heart melted her 
resolves. As Leonto, after one glance at her beau- 
tifuland blushing face, sprang toward her, exclaiming: 
“Zaretta! my life!” she bounded into his arms, 
speechless with emotion. 

Her attendant, a simple Italian girl, though ignor- 
ant of the whole affair, seemed to highly enjoy the 
delight of the lovers, aud as her joy began to explode 
in Italian ejaculations, Zaretta remembered her 
presence. 

“Ina, retire to my bedroom, and if you value my 
favour do not speak of what you have seen.” 

“Oh, Iswear bythe virgin !——” began Ina, but an 
imperative glance and gesture of her mistress hur- 
ried her away. 

“At last, Zaretta, at last I see you again,” said 
Leonto, gaziug rapturously into her dark eyes, eyes 
more brilliant, more lovely then than ever. Nothing 
brightens beauteous eyes so charmingly as love and 
joy.’ 





“And you, my Leonto! Is it true that you have 
left all, all for the opera singer—the nameless 
Zaretta ?” 

“ All, Zaretta. Home, father, title, wealth, all for 
love and Zaretta. You will be my wife, now darling ?” 

“T will tell yon to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow, Zaretta? And what can take place 
between now and to-morrow to determine your de- 
cision. To-morrow! Ah, that is not far off. See, 
it is after ten o’clock already. To-morrow is not two 
hours off.” 

“True, Leonto, and after tweélye I will reply yes 
or no. 

“You are expecting something,, Zaretta. 
Baetta—whore is she?” 

“Listen, Leonto,” said Zaretta,,¢rying to speak 
calmly. ‘“ We have not spoken to each other for 
more than a year. For months we have not even 
seen each other-——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Leonto, rapidly, and snatching 
a kiss from hercheek. “Ihave seen you every 
day, every hour, every minute, for you are ever in 
my heart, my soul, my mind, my-——” 

“here, there,” cried Zaretta, blushing with plea- 
sure, and pressing her gnow-white fingers upon his 
lips. “ I know that our hearts are one, Leonto, and 
that we can never be happy apart re 


Rosa 





“ Hap y! I can be nothing but miserable. I can- 
not live! ’ cried the lover. 
“Listen, Leonto, or I never can. explain. You are 


the son of @ great man—ah, you have told me that 
our father was one of the richest merchants in 
taly, but I have suspected that he is greater than a 
merchant.” 

“Did I ever tell you, Zaretta, that I was the son 
of a rich man, untilthat prying Rosa Baetta preten- 
ded to make the discovery? Well I admit that my 
father is rich. I would have been rich too—perhaps 
I will be yet—who.can say? J resolved to marry 
for love alone. I | that my wife should 
never know that I was anything but Signor Leonto, 
the fruit-seller, poor but industrious. That is, she 
should not know otherwise until I might say to her, 
‘I am not a fruit-merchant, I am not poor, I am very 
lazy, and my name is——’ ah, why do you gaze so 
earnestly at me, Zaretta ?” 

“To learn your name. Is it not shameful that I 
should love one whose real name I do not know?” 

“It isnotshameful. It is delightful, and therefore 
I adore you, Zaretta. But marry me and then you 
shall know my name. You are not like many. When 
Rosa Baétta said to you: ‘That young ‘man is very 
rich. His father, at least, is a great merchant,’ you 
turned this enchanting face from me. You told me 
you were too poor to marry a rich man. You would 
never——” 

“Enough, Leonto. Rosa Baetta also discovered 
that your father was a nobleman, of what rank she 
did not learn, perhaps acountor a baron. I said if I, 
a simple opera singer, became your wife your family 
would despise not only me but you. I’ would not 
consent to that, Leonto. I would never degrade tho 
man I love.” 

“ You would honour a throne, my Zaretta.” 

“Tn your eyés and heart, but not in those of a 
haughty Italian family. But something may happen 
before twelve o'clock to-night which will permit me 
to say, ‘Leonto, will you marry me?’” 

“As if I would not die rather than reject suck 
happiness,” exclaimed Leonto. ‘But this some- 
thing—what is it, Zaretta ?” 

“T have great hope, Leonto, that I am about to 
possess a right to a name, a noble name.” 

“ Ah, for your sake I rejoice. Yet tell me more.” 

“Tf my hope is not false, my true name is Per- 
dita, and I am the daughter of a Spanish duke.” 

“A countess! The daughter of a Spanish duke! 
What duke ?” 

“The Duke Ferdinand D’Ossiri.” 

“Of my uncle?” 

“Ts he your uncle? Then it is true that you are 
of noble blogd ?” ‘ 

“Yes, Iam, but I have forsaken my position, and 
everything else for you. Butif your hope be true, 
Zaretta, there is more trouble before us. The duke 
and my father were once deadly foes.” 

“ What—and brothers ?” 

“ Brothers by marriage only. Why wait until some 
unexpected obstacle may arise to separate us for 
ever, Zaretta ? Consent to become my wife to-night ?” 

The door of the parlour was now suddenly thrown 
open and Count Rocco, followed by his secretary, Dr. 
Harlin, and four stout fellows, entered hastily. 

“ Ah, my father!” exclaimed Leonto, springing to 
his feet; “ what does this mean ?” 

Zaretta, pale and-trembling, also arose, and as she 
heard her lover exclaim “ Ah, my father,” her heart 
beat fast and painfully. This was the first time that 
she had ever seen Count Rocco, and she gazed upon 
his noble, though angry countenance with strovg 
emotion. 
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The count, angry and stern, did not deign to cast. a 
vlance upon the opera singer. His eyes, haughty and 
lashing, regarded Leonto with a stare of scorn and 
authority. 

Leonto had become very pale, yet he returned the 

raze of the count with a haughtiness not inferior to 
11s. 
“ By what right do you and these persons invade 
‘he privacy of this apartment?” demanded Leonto, 
with an air of command never perceived in him by 
Zaretta until that moment, 

“ By the right of a father,” replied the count. “ By 
the right of a prince.” 

“A prince? Sir, I am of age, and duke in my own 
right, and no subject of the Prince of Agareo,” said 
Leonto, haughtily. 

“ You hear his raving, doctor ?” said Count Rocco, 
turning to the physician. “ He is mad, as I told you. 
He is my son, plain, simple Leonto D’Estella, yet he 
imagines himself a duke, and rambles over the world 
uid a thousand follies. He escaped from the gentle 
-outrol of his relatives in Italy, and at last I, his un- 
happy father, have found hin——” 

“Mad! Do you, prince, dare assert that I am 
snad?” demanded Leouto, indignantly. 

“ You see, he calls me ‘ prince,’” said Count Rocco, 
.irugging his shoulders. “I am his father, a simple 
Italian count, and he calls me prince. His madness. is 
o! long standing.” 

* Father!” exclaimed Leonto ; “I have long known 
that you would not hesitate to resort to violence to 
prevent me from marrying the woman I love, but I 


never dreamed that Lorenzo D’Hstella, Priuce of | 


Agareo, could stoop to coin a deliberate lie.” 


Count Rocco’s dark face became almost black with | 


rage, and he advanced angrily towards his son. But 
iis watchful secretary respectfully checked him, 
whispering ¢ 

“ My lord! 
also an independent prince. 
learned that fact.” 

‘Back, Gavetto! 


Be calm. He is your son, but he is 


than see him disgraced.” 
“He does not appear insane, sir,” whispered Dr. 


Harlin, whose rat-like eyes had closely observed all. | 


“Would a thousand pounds in your hands make 
you see better ?” asked the count, in the same torte. 

“For what time ?” 

“A week. Within that time I will remove him.” 

“Not less than five thousand. The risk is too 
great.” 

“Very well. Five thousand.” 

“Take him. Bind him. He is mad,” said Harlin 
to his four assailants. 

The assailants, brutal fellows who knew that in- 
dividually they were not responsible, as all their as- 


saults and’ captures were done by medical authority, | 


advanced towards Leonto from four points. Indeed, 


the experienced servants had taken positions of at- | 


tack immediately upon entering the room. 

They advanced with a rush, simultaneously, and 
though two went down before the fists of Leonto, he 
found himself bound in an instant. 

“Tf you cry out I must use the gag,” said Harlin. 

“Stay!” exclaimed Zaretta, grasping NHarlin’s 
wrist. “ Youare an imposter,a wretch. You are the 
man who acted as clerk in the office of James Ray- 
mond. 
a the Duke D’Ossiri. Ah, I fear treachery 
there.” 

“The Duke D’Ossiri!” said the count. 
England?” 

“Yes, aud probably the father of this lady,” re- 
plied Leonto, indignantly. “ You know that he lost 
a daughter many years ago, at nearly the same time 
that you lost your own.” 

Count Roeco now turned his eyes upon Zaretta for 
the first time. As he gazed he started, and grasping 
the arm of his secretary, whispered: 

“Gavetto! Tell me. 
Speak.” 

& eS y noble lady, the wife of your highness, in her 
youth.” 


“Ts he in 


“True. Rosa Baetta? That was the name of that | 
Ah, we met him ' 


sconndrel’s mistress. Pedro Diaz! 
to-day. He stole my child. Your true name. Your 
history,” said the count to Zaretta. 

“T have no name, sir. 
daughter of the Duke D’Ossiri!” 
mr, And why his daughter? Do you know Pedro 

Viaz 2” 

“It was he who stole me from my parents when I 
was an infant, sir.” 

“Who told you that ?” 

“ Rosa Baetta.” 

Count Rocea and his secretary withdrew apart 
and conversed rapidly in whispers. What they said 
was unheard by the others, but the colloquy ended 
with these words: 


“Tt will not harm Leonto to be under restraint for 
a few days, Gavetto. If he is free he will marry this 
beautiful girl, and great Heaven, she may be his sister! 
If I tell him that my heart leads me to suspect that 
his Zaretta is my lost child, his own sister, he will not 
believe it. He willregard it as a trick. I dare not 
free him after this outrage. I have been too 
hasty 

“Ah, my lord 

“Do not reproach me, Gavetto. I have acted 
madly. Itis 1, and not Leouto, who should be in 
the clutches of this scoundrel physician. If I free 
him, he will regard me only as an enemy—and an 
enemy whom he cannot strike. He will marry this 
girl—is she not beautiful! Is she not the image of 
the princess ?” 

“ And of the Duchess D’Ossiri, my lord. You are 
too hasty——” 

“It is my incurable infirmity—so say no more 
about it,” said Count Rocco. “I must keep Leonto 
confined until the affair is clear. Is she not beauti- 
ful! I do not wonder that Leonto is infatuated. 
Doctor, bear away your patient.” 

“ Prince,” said Leonto, “I hate you, I scorn you, 
I disown you! I will not remember that you are my 
father, when I am free again. I will never forgive 
this outrage. Gavetto, cool, slimy villain, your life 
at least shall pay for your part in this conspiracy. 
You know that Lamas sane as you or the prince— 
but why deign to revile a viper. Zaretta, never fear 
for ne 

“1 do not, Leonto,” she said; “I know that 
heaven will defend the rigit. The doctor is a vil- 
Jain, and he shall answer to me for the person of 
Rosa Baetta.” 

* Mr. Raymond will satisfy yoa—Mr James Ray- 
mond,” said Harlin. 

“James Raymond is dead, or dying,” said one of 
the assistants. 





You see that he has | 


Some dag he will bless me for | 
preventing his marriage with an opera girl,” replied ' 
the count, fiercely. “ I would sacrifice my life rather 


It was you who accompanied Kosa Baetta to | 


Whom does she resemble ? | 


I believe that I am the lost | 


Dr. Harlin grew ghastly pale. If that was true, 
| who was tostand between him and the law? 

“Dead! How is that?” 

“Struck down in his private office, about nine 
o'clock, sir.” 

“The devil! then I will have to fly the country. 
| This is serious. This young lady has a dangerous 
| eye, and means mischief. 1 will hasten home and 
compromise with Rosa Baetta, if possible.” 

Having thus resolved, the doctor whispered to 
Count Rocco: 

“T have not received my usual fee in advance, sir.” 

“ Ah, trne. How much am I to pay?” 

“One half to-night; the other half to-morrow.” 

“ Pay him, Gavetto,” said the count; and then, as 
| the secretary and the doctor witlidrew for a moment, 
| he approached Leonto, who was conversing with 
Zaretta. 

“* My son 

“Tt is not possible that I am your son,” interrupted 
| Leonto, with sarcastic bitterness. “I must have 
been the son of an honorable gentleman, for at least 
lf 1 am unfortunately your son, I 


” 


| I am truthful. 
regret it.” 

“T appear harsh——’ 

“Harsh? No, but brutal, savage, atrocious!” 

Count Rocco paced the apartment in gloomy thought. 
He loved his sun, and he respected with hereditary 
| pride his rank. ‘'wo years before he had learned 
| that his son had become infatuated with the beauty 
of an opera singer. At first he paid little attention 
to the matter, for he supposed it the folly of a mo- 
ment. But one day he learned that his son had 
actually asked the opera girl to become his wife. 

This intelligence had inflamed the pride of the 
haughty old noble, and he hastened to interpose his 
authority to crush the affair. To his surprise and 
chagrin, Leonto bluntly avowed his determination to 
wed Zaretta, and suddenly disappeared from Italy. 

The opera singer had already left that country, 
| and the old count immediately conceived the belief 
that a clandestine marriage was in view by the 
lovers. Zaretta he believed to be one of those de- 
signing female adventurers who seek to entrap foolish 
young men, heirs of the rich, into secret marriages. 
Leonto he believed to be completely infatuated. 

He pursued his son and had traced him to England, 
to the apartments of Zaretta. 

To gain possession of his person he had deter- 
; mined to represent him as a madman, and having 
deceived the proprietor of the hotel, the latter 
| was eager to see Leonto secured, as he believed 

him insane. 

The landlord had mentioned Dr. Harlin as the 
| proper person to secure the young gentleman, at 
| least temporarily, until the count could have him 
| transported to Europe, and thus it was that the 
| rascally physician had been roused from his couch 
| to aid in the affair. 

While the count paced to and fro, Gavetto and 

Harlin returned. 
“Bear away your patient,” said the count; and 


J 











then gazing upon his son with significent solemnity, 
he added : 

“TI believe that I am right in what I am doing, 
and that you, Leonto, will agree with me ere long.” 

“It is never right to play the tyrant,” replied 
Leonto, severely. ‘“ As for you, sir doctor, you obey 
this man at your peril.” 

“I can meet it,” said Harlin, as he felt his pocket 
heavy with gold. “ Take him to the private entrance 
of the hotel, men——” 

“No rudeness, no injury to the young man on the 
peril of your life,” whispered the count. 

“Certainly not. sir. I am a perfect lamb to 
my patients. Move on, men. He makes no re- 
sistance.” 

Leonto glanced at Zaretta. She was pale, yet her 
eyes and features expressed indignant resolution, 2+ 
she said, solemnly: 

“ Leonto, I will soon rescue you, and no longer 
refuse to be your wife.” 

(To be continued.) 








AGatre.—This is an exceeding hard mineral or 
stone, of which there are several varieties. Its most 
remarkable feature is, that when cut and polished, 
the internal iigures represent some plant, animal, or 
human design, such as that of a fortification. The 
fortification agate is found at Oberstein, on the 
Rhine, and also in the north of Scotland. On cutting 
it across the interior, zig-zag parallel lines are seen 
resembling a military fortification around a city. 
Mosses and lichens are alsofound in agates. These 
are called the moss agate. They are mounted as 
brooches and the caps for scent-bottles, by the 
Edinburgh jewellers. 

THE discovery of two new diamond fields—those 
of the Cape and of Victoria—has come in good time 
to meet the demand. The East Indian supply has 
long since declined, and the markets have of late 
years been dependent on Brazilian. On the whole, 
the fashion for diamonds has declined in Russia, 
Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, though a rise was 
created by the fashion in Paris under the Empire 
and in the United States. Diamonds used to be, in 
disturbed countries, for the middle and higher 
classes, a resource for hoarding in political troubles, 
which gold and silver furnished to the lower classes. 
The improved political condition of many countries 
has diminished both modes of hoarding. For 
small diamonds or diamond dust for trade purposes 
the want has increased, and the price sometimes 
reaches £600 per ounce. 

Dr. Livinestong.—Notwithstanding the doubts 
and fears entertained by many as to the safety of 
this renowned traveller, it is cheering to find that 
the experience and judgment of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison lead him to firmly believe in Livingstone’s 
reappearance. ‘I have such implicit confidence,” 
Sir Roderick writes, “in the tenacity of purpose, 
undying resolution, and hereulean frame of Living- 
stone, that, however he may be delayed, I hold 
stoutly to the opinion that he will overcome every 
obstacle, and will, as I have suggested, emerge from 
South Africa on the same western shore on which he 
appeared after his first great march across that 
region, and long after his life had been despaired 
of.’ It may be that the veteran geographer’s 
prognostication springs in some measure from the 
strong wish which he is known to entertain for 
Livingstone’s safety, and there can be no one but 
will most heartily rejoice if it should prove correct, 

Penny Raruways.—The promoters of a system 
of “‘ Universal Penny Railways”’ have matured, and 
now submit for public consideration, a scheme by 
which, as they believe, the so-called ‘* impossibility’’ 
of penny railways may be overcome. The basis of 
the plan is, of course, the assumption of all the 
railways by the State. By a number of economical 
changes in the management of the traffic—for ex- 
ample, by doing away with tickets in the case of 
third-class passengers, who constitute two-thirds of 
the entire bulk of travellers by railways, and by 
the institution of “ stop stations,’ the projectors 
of the scheme expect to produce results of the most 
startling character. In the “ People’s Class,”’ pas- 
sengers will be conveyed from London to Holyhead 
for 1s. 6d. ; from London to Edinburgh for 1s. 11d. 
Ata “stop station”’ the traveller will leave the 
train, and if he desires to go further will go through 
an “‘on room,” and pay a toll of one penny to the 
next station. By the disuse of tickets, &c., the 
promoters hope to save an enormous sum. 

Improvep Cass.—The Council of the Society of 
Arts offer the following medals for improved car- 
riages specially suited to the metropolis : The socic- 
ty’s gold medal for the best and most convenient 
open hackney carriage for two persons. The socie- 
ty’s silver medal for the second best ditto. The socie- 
ty’s gold medal for the best and most convenient 
closed hackney carriago for two persons. The 
society’s silver medal for the second best ditto. The 
society’s gold medal for the best and most conve. 
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nient kackney carriage for four persons, either open 
or closed, or both. ‘Ihe society’s silver medal for 
the second best ditto. Lightness of construction, 
combined with adequate strength and durability, 
will be especially considered in making the awards. 
The awards will be made after actual trials of the 
carriages extending over a certain period. Con.mu- 
nications describing the carriage must be sent to the 
secretary of the Society of Arts before the Ist Jan- 
uary, 1870, the carriages to be sent to a place here- 
after to be appointed. ‘The council also offer the 
society’s silver medal for the best instrument to be 
affixed to a cab or other hackney carriage, for indi- 
cating the fare as between the passenger and the 
driver, whether by registering the distance travelled 
or otherwise, and which instrument shall also indi- 
cate, for the convenience of the cab-owner and of 
the driver, the total distance travelled during the 
day and the total amount earned. The instruments 
competing, with full descriptions of their construc- 
tion, to be sent to the society’s house before the 1st 
of January, 1870. Competitors may, at their 
option, sign their communications, or may forward 
with them sealed letters containing the name and 
address of the writer. The council reserve to them- 
selves the right of withholding all or any of the 
medals, in case none of the carriages or instruments 
possess, in their opinion, sufficient merit. In the 
trials of the several carriages the small amount of 
vibration and noise will be duly considered by the 
judges. 











SCIENCE. 





TxeE North London Railway Company owns twelve 
miles of line, which cost 3,308,417/. 

A SEVENTY-FOUR gun wooden ship consumed in 
building 3000 loads of timber, the produce of a 
century's growth of 57 acres. 

Tue Metropolitan Railway Company hold nine 
miles fifty-four chains of miles of their own, and 
two miles seventy-seven chains partly owned by 
them, together twelve miles fifty-one chains. The 
capital expended on these amounts to £6,739,731. 

DvuRABLE CEMENT FOR IRON AND STONE.—M. 
Pollack, of Bautzen, Saxony, states that he has used, 
as a cement to fasten stone to stone, and iron to 
iron, a paste made of pure oxide of lead, litharge, 
and glycerine in a concentrated state. This mix- 
ture hardens rapidly, is insoluble in acids (unless 
quite concentrated), and is not affected by heat. 

A BRIDGE across the Clyde forms the most impor- 
tant and difficult engineering work upon the City of 
Glasgow Union Railway. It is constructed upon 
the lattice girder principle, and notwithstanding its 
great strength it is light and graceful in appearance. 
From abutment to abutment the bridge is about 
600 ft. in length, a distance attained by seven spans, 
which are supported at their junction by octagonal 
piers. The piers rest upon iron tubes which are 
carried down through some 70 ft. of sand, forming 
the bed of the river, until solid rock is reached. 


Dr. AnGus Situ has experimented on smoke 
of various degrees of blackness and brownness, and 
he shows that the difficulty of consuming smoke 
does not commonly arise from « deficiency of air in 
the furnace, but from the fact that a rapid draught 
often fails to allow time for proper combustion. It 
is now certain that the black smoke prohibited by 
Act of Parliament contains carbonic oxide, one of 
the most poisonous of gases. Carbonic oxide is 
only detected in smoke of the illegal density, and 
when we find that this black smoke is really an ex- 
pensive article to produce we seem to be furnished 
with every reason why such a nuisance should be 
prohibited. 

HAMMERING IRON UNTIL IT IS Rep Hot.—In 
his lectures on “ Heat,” delivered recently, Mr. G. 
F. Rodwell alluded to a singular case of motion 
transformed into heat; namely, the rendering of 
iron red-hot by repeated strokes of the hammer. If 
Mr. Rodwell, who is so well versed in the history of 
science, will turn once more to the works of Robert 
Boyle, he will see that this “father of chemistry” 
had notions of the transformation of mechanical 
movement into heat very nearly akin to, if not quite 
identical with, those professed at the present day. 
Robert Boyle alludes to the rapid development of 
heat in an iron nail by repeated blows of the ham- 





mer after it has ceased to travel into the wood. It 
has been asked whether irdu could be hammered 
cold until it became red-hot. Mr. Rodwell informs | 
us that itcan. Having requested a blacksmith to | 
try the experiment, a piece of very tough iron was 
hammered with a moderately heavy hammer; it be- 
came hot, but would not scorch a piece of paper. It | 
was then hammered by two men, ove of whom used | 
a sledge hammer, bat with no better result. Pre- 
sently a man who was working in the shop said he 
had often lit his forge tire by this means before 


matches were plentiful. He took a nail such as he 
used for horseshoes, and, after hammering for less 
than two minutes with a light hammer, part of the 
nail was brought to e bright red heat. The blows 
were light but frequent, but the nail was partly 
turned at each blow. 


Herr Hitver has described a new and ad- 
vantageous method of tinning copper and brass, 
which, he says, is decidedly more advantageous than 
the old process, by means of tin and cream of tartar, 
though this generally gives very satisfactory )esults. 
In the new process fifteen parts of salt of tin are 
dissolved in 150 of water, and to this is added a 
solution of thirty parts of caustic potash in 300 parts 
of water. The various objects to be tinned are 
placed on a sheet of tin, shaped like a funnel and 
pierced with numerous small holes. This is placed 
in another vessel containing the above solution, and 
the whole is heated over a fire whilst the objects 
are stirred with a tin rod. In the course of a few 
minutes they are covered with a thin layer of tin as 
white as silver. 


Mr. Dancer has studied the character of the solid 
particles contained in the air of Manchester. Sam- 
ples of the air were washed by Dr. Angus Smith, 
and the fluid was afterwards microscopically exami- 
ned by Mr. Dancer. A single drop of the water was 
computed to contain no less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of fungoid spores. The fact was verified by 
examining an extremely small particle, and multi- 
plying the result. The bottle of water having been 
kept for thirty-six hours, the quantity of fungi, 
already so great, “visibly increased,” and on the 
third day minute creatures were observed moving 
in the fluid. Keeping, however, to our former figures, 
we find that that 150 drops of water would contain 
more than 37,000,000 of the fungi, these 150 drops 
being the washings of 2,495 litres of the air of’ Man- 
chester, which is about the quantity of air passing 
through the lungs of a man in ten hours. 


LUNAR CHANGES. 


On the south-west of the lunar formation Hippar- 
chus, isa mass of high land which has every ap- 
pearance of having been elevated above the sur- 
face much in the same way as the large bosses of 
Devon and Cornwall, of which it may be regarded 
as a lunar analogue. The elevation of this mass is 
considered as the first recognised change. Crossing 
this high land in a certain direction isa “fault” coinci- 
dent with a portion of one of the principal rays of Tycho 
which extends beyond the Mare Serenitatis. The 
evidence of the posteriority of the formation of this 
“ fault” to that of the high land is unmistakeable on 
Rutherford's photogram of the 6th of March, 1865. 
The third change to which allusion is made in the 
Report is that of _he opening of a crater on the high 
land just south-west of the “fault” of between 16 
and 17 miles in diameter. ‘The evidence of the 
posteriority of the production of this crater to that 
of the “fault ” consists of the furrowed sides of the 
crater cutting through the “fault” on the north- 
east. The fourth change is tliat of the production 
of several valleys on the east of the high land; the 
fifth, the production of a line of cliffs of considera- 
ble extent, which abruptly terminates the high land 
on the north-esst. The posteriority of the for- 
mation of the cliffs is consequently unquestionable. 
Next came the protrusion of a crater of about 23 
miles in diameter, which obliterated in its immediate 
neighbourhood the furrows upon the east flank of 
the crater to the west, and choked up the valley to 
the east. The order of succession of the two craters 
can, therefore, be as well established as the order of 
succession of two geological formations on the earth. 
The last change in this remarkable and interesting 
lunar region is that of the elevation of a mountain 
wall on the edge of a neighbouring crater with which 
it is quite unconformable. These changes are 
strictly in accordance with what we see on the 
earth, and have nothing in them of an extraordinary 
character. W. R. B. 


INVENTION FOR SuPPLYING A City witH Hor 
A1r.—Experiments are being made by a gentleman 
who has worked for many years in the United 
States armoury for supplying a city with heated air. 
It is proposed to force air rapidly through a coil or 
series of iron pipes heated in a furnace, and then to 
a greater length of pipe outside, made of fire-clay, 
which is claimed to be about the best non-conduactor 
that can be had. The first trial will be with a pump of 
eight-inch diameter and eight-inch stroke, and the 
clay pipes, now making in New York, will be 300 
feet in length and of a four-inch bore, with a ther- 
mometor at each end, which will indicate 600 de- 
grees. The projector expects to heat the air in the 
iron pipe to that temperature, and force it to the far- 
ther end with little force. If the pipes are laid in 
the street it will be necessary to have them enclosed 
in a brick arch, lined with mortar made of fire-clay. 


It is contended, if the thing works according to the 
expectation of the projector, that but a small portion 
of the coal now used will be necessary for all 
heating and cooking puposes, which will be a great 
thing in these days of high prices of fuel. 





Tue Queen’s autograph letter, by which she in- 
timated her intention to mt to the Royal 
Academy her bust, the pat of her daughter, the 
Princess Louise, has, by her Majesty’s. permission, 
been deposited in the archives of the Academy. 
The bust will be placed, we believe, in the chief ex- 
hibition room. 

Cuamp Buttron.—The i uity of mechanical 
invention has come to the relief of. buttonless 
bachelors, and a clamp has been contrived, adapted 
to all sorts of buttons, by which they are put on in- 
stantaneously, and so firmly and neatly, that they 
defy time and strain to wear them out. The fasten- 
ing, and the boxes containing clamp, tongue, ani 
disk, are to be had at three pence a dozen. 

Wuen King James threatened to remove the: 
capital from London to Oxford, the Lord Mayor on]+ 
hoped His Majesty would not take the Thames witn 
him. In America, an agitation is beginning for 
the removal of the capital from Washington 
Westerners advocate St. Louis as the best locality, 
but others hold New York to be the one and proper 
place. Nobody at Washington hopes anything aiter 
the fashion of our Lord Mayor. 

NewspaPers 1N Iraty.—In 1868 the total num- 
ber of newspapers published in Italy was 842, in 115 
towns. Six were published in Frenda, viz., 2 at 
Aosta, and 4 at Florence; 1 in English at Naples, 
2in the Neapolitan dialect, 2 in Piedmontese, 2 in 
the Venetian dialect, and 1 in Genoese. The greatest. 
number of newspapers are we at Florence, 
viz., 126 ; then Milan, with 104; Turin, 82; Naples, 
76; Genoa, 47; Venice, 29; Bologna, 29; and Pul- 
mero, 27 

Tue exact altitude above sea-level is often re- 
quired by engineers and meteorologists. The follow- 
ing is the height above the level of the sea of the 
ground on which the English cathedrals are built, 
according to the Ordnance survey records at South- 
ampton, viz.: Lichfield, 287ft.; Lincoln, 217ft. : 
Durham, 215ft.; Salisbury, 153ft.; Exeter, 12%ft. ; 
Winchester, 125ft. ; St. Asaph, 124ft. ; Ripon, 114ft.; 
Chester, 88ft.; Worcester, 87ft.; Carlisle, 82ft. ; 
Bangor, 68ft.; Bristol, 63ft.; London, 61ft.; Glou- 
cester and York, 57ft.; Chichester, 47ft.; Canter- 
bury, 38ft. ; Rochester, 33ft., and Peterborough, 31. 

Tue Ficure Frve.—Any number of figures you 
may wish to multiply by 5 will give the same resu't 
if divided by 2, a much quicker operation; but you 
must remember to annex a cipher to the answer 
when there is no remainder, and when there is 
a remainder, whatever it may be, annex a 5 to 
the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer 
will] be 2,320; divide the same number by 2 aud you 
have 232, andas there is no remainder, you add a 
cipher. Now take 357, and multiply by 5, the answer 
is 1,785. On dividing this by 2, there is 178, and « 
remainder; you therefore place a 5 at the end of the 
result, which is again 1,785. 

Tue Kizuna or Game IN France, which the 
French call la chasse, has commenced, and many 
thousands of men, accoutred in queer guise, wit! 
gigantic bags and guns, have been stalking about 
fields and in woods blazing away gunpowder at 
feathered and four-footed creatures. In France the 
passion for le sport is perhaps more widely developed 
than in any other country—at least in no other do so 
many people buy game licenses, without which 
partridges and hares cannot be legally slaughtered— 
and yet game is very scarce in France, scarcer per- 
haps in proportion to her size than in any other 
country in Europe except those of the extreme south. 
Then, why are the French so fond of shooting ? The 
answer is, that they think it an aristocratic amuse- 
ment, and that, though they are a democracy, they 
affect to be aristocratic in taste. 


New Gamine Act.—An Act was passed at tlie 
close of the late session to provide for the preven- 
tion of gaming in public places in Scotland. It is 
enacted that all chain-droppers, thimblers, Joaded- 
dice players, cardsharpers, and other persons of 
similar description, who shall be found in any public 
place, or in any grounds open to the public, or in any 
public conveyance, in possession of implements or 
articles for the practice of chain-dropping, thimbling, 
loaded-dice playing, card-sharping, or other unlawiul 
gaming, or who shall in any such places exhibit s1°!s 
implements to induce or entice any person to engase 
in such game, may be convicted before a magistr.tr, 
and be sentenced to imprisonment with or witiio: 
hard labour for 60 days, and be ordered to restore 
money or other property obtained, and in default be 
committed or detained for a furtherterm not exceed- 





ing 60 days, with or without hard labour. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
I felt it smite me like a blow, 
Through all my limbs a shudder ran, 
Giving intolerable pain. Longfellow. 

It was late on the following day ere Mr. Mor- | 
daunt’s breakfast was ordered. And scarcely had | 
the meal been served with all the abundance and | 
luxury of a déjetiner a la fourchette on the Continent, | 
ere the advent of a visitor suddenly interfered with 
its discussion. 

“If you please sir, Mr. Osborne wishes to see you,” 
was the announcement, that accompanied the fragrant | 
Mocha, which was served in @ massively carved silver | 
coffee-pot. 

An exclamation more forcible than polite was on | 
the lips of the gentleman. But it was swallowed be- 
tween the mouthful of lark pie, and the draught of 
coffee that washed it down. So the only audible 
reply was, “show him in.” Andin a minute more 
the lover of Edith was hushed into the room. 

“Well, Mordaunt what success? Somehow I could 
not sleep, and I am here with—not exactly the lark, 
but with the lark pie yonder, to know my fate.” 

Mordaunt hesitated. 

“ Of course, my dear friend, sit down and have a 
morsel of the said lark pie, and a cup of this im- | 
mensely fine Mocha, and then we can talk. I am but | 
just up, and I am never myself till I have satisfied 
the cravings of an empty stomach, especially after a 
few hours at écarte and rouge et noir. They're won- 
derfully exhausting, eh, Osborne ?” 

“To the purse, certainly, but I have yet to learn 
their effect on the digestion,” replied the visitor care- 
lessly ; “as to myself I am uncommonly regular in my 
habits, could not have got on else—necessary food, 
and no excess, that’s the dodge, eh, Mordaunt?” 
And he gave no bad mimicry of his companion’s tone 
and manner. 

Mordaunt reddened. 

But he had too much at stake to venture to resent 
the rude insolence of manner, and he took refuge in 
au affected laugh. 

“Certainly, my dear fellow, certainly. Hope you 
will prove that it is so in the present case. You won’t 
find any of the dishes despicable I fancy. I pay the 
best wages of any man in Baden, to say nothing of 
Paris, and I ought to be well served. Let me help 
you to some trufiles.” 

And he busied himself in attending to the real or 
supposed wants of his companion. 


| master. 





r. Osborne was certainly no deceiver. He ac- 
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cepw all that was offered by his friend, and com- 
menced an attack on the dishes with an appetite that 
would have delighted even the cook in Disraeli’s 
“ Tancred,” who was forced to give warning because 
his dishes were not appreciated by his too intellectual 
He bestowed a very decided and en- 
grossing attention on the various dishes of which 
he was so reluctantly compelled to partake, and did 
not even disturb the proper business of the hour. 

But when due respect had been paid to the viands, 
and the meal nearly exhausted in its varied attrac- 
tions, he turned tothe expectant and somewhat un- 
easy host. 

‘““ Well, Mordaunt the deuce take it, but you have 
a brick of a cook, and I think you must make him 
part of the fair Edith’s wedding portion, eh? I will 
double whatever you give him to reconcile him to 
the change.” 

Mordaunt laughed uneasily. 

“If you will,of course if you will. But my good 
friend, whea the cloth is removed! have something to 
say to you, and if you are at all in haste, we can ad- 
journ to another room, for I should not like what I 
am about to say to be overheard.” 

“ By all means, places don't alter confidences, that’s 
my maxim. If you are at all inclined to make any 
other apartment the theatre of the denouement it’s all 
the same to me. I am not at all particular, only 
don’t waste any more time. It’s tiresome waiting 
between the acts.” 

And he laighed constrainedly. 


“ Certainly, certainly! This way,then. It’s very 


seldom that I introduce anyone to my private sanc- | 


tum, but, as you say, it’s no matter when a friend is 
in question, and under present circumstancse I cannot 
hesitate.” : 

Osborne smiled. 

“The deuce I did! I didn’t know I said anything 
of the sort, but its all the same—all the same. Don’t 
be at all disturbed, my good fellow. I’m prepared 
for anything. I don’t suppose you're such a fool as 
to let me slip through your fingers, but I can quite 
see that the silly chit may feel some sentimental scru- 
ples about age,etc. Parcel of nonsense, but still— 
but still, we mustn’t be astonished.” 

And again he gave a short laugh, and prepared to 
follow his companion from the room. 

They went through a small, very narrow passage 
from the room where they had been breakfasting, 
which conducted them to a much smaller apartment, 


that scarcely deserved the name of more than a ca- | 


binet, but which, like the rest of the house, was fitted 
up in a gorgeous manner. 
An exquisite easy chair, that seemed made for 


Morpheus himself; a writing-table, fitted up like an 
ambassador's, most convenient and luxurious appa- 
ratus for business; a few rare cabinet pictures; a 
cabinet of old Indian workmanship; a small couch, 
and one or two other lounging chairs, constituted the 
furniture ofthe room. But the carpet was noiseless 
in its thick, soft folds, and the door was guarded by 
an outer one of green baize and an inner curtain of 
the heaviest velvet. 

At last these doors were securely closed, the cur- 
tains drawn, the chairs placed in juxtaposition to 
| each other, and then Osborne waited for a few mo- 

ments for his companion to begin. 
“Come, out with it,man. She refuses to have 
anything to do with me. ‘That’s it, is it not ?” 
| Mordaunt looked calmly at him. And the rapid 
| glance satisfied him of one thing—namely, that the 
best mode was to preserve the blunt frankness to- 
wards his guest that accorded with the tone that he 
had thought proper to take. 

“ Well, then, Osborne, to be brief, she has. But 
that’s all nonsense. I have pledged my word, and 
will keep it, and there’s my hand on it.” 

He extended his hand, which was but coldly 
touched by his companion. 

“ There, man, don’t look glum,” hewenton. “ I'll 
tell you the whole story, if you'll clear up and listen. 
And if anyone has a right tu draw a long face, its 
rather me than you.” 

And he gave asignificant nod. 

“Go on,” was the brief reply. 

“T told you,” began Mordaunt, “that the girl is 
not my niece. Indeed, I’ve cheated her there a bit, 
| for one of her cards was to tell you that little epi- 
sode supposing that I had deceived you. But I know 
better than to try that game on with such a sharp 
fellow as you.” 

And he laughed bitterly. 

No reply, and again he was forced to proceed with- 
out any encouragement. 

* But I told you truly enough that I had a shrewd 
notion of who she is, though it would spoil sport to 
tell just now; and, indeed, I have not data enough 
to go on—to repeat my grounds of suspicion. But 
so it is. I don’t for a moment doubt that she comes 
of a famlly that would not disgrace anyone—I don’t 
mean titled, perhaps, but quite as good, and in many 
respects a great deal better.” 

“ Don’t doubt you, my friend,” observed the mer- 
chant; “but still it is as well to be frank in these 
matters, and if you’ve no objection, I’d rather know 
| all that you do iu the matter. I am as close as wax, 
that you may be sure, and as to——” 

“But you said you did not care a straw, so that 
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you could get her at all!” interrupted Mordaunt, | 
eagerly. “It won’t make her a bit less worthy to | 
be at the head of your table, eh, and no one need 
know besides ourselves.” 

“True enough, true enough!” said the man; “ but 
stilla man likes to have some idea of whom he is 
marrying, at least, if such an idea is to be had, 
and * 

“ And,” again interrupted Mordaunt. “I tell you 
once more, Osborne, that I cannot tell you till the 
day you marry her what my suspicions may be.” 

“Listen to me and I willexplain. I have =. 
pose in life rather deeper than even that of makiug 
a fortune, or enjoying the luxuries that are to me the 
very breath of existence. And that purpose is con- 
nected with that girl and her presumed parentage. As 

[told you I rescued her from a company of strolling 
players, where she acted as a dancing-girl. I was 
struck with her beauty and graceful movements.- I 
inquired into the facts of her case, certain that she 
could never come honestly or lawfally into the keeping 
or custody of such a scampish crew ; and from what 
they told me I felt convinced that her parentage was 
connected with a strange and miserable story in my 
earlier life, and which, as I told you, is mingled 
now with the great purpose which | will accomplish 
before I die. And it wason that account that I gave 
more than I could then at all spare for the child, 
who brought them in apretty deal more than the whole 
troup besides, and afterwards lavished a good many of 
my spare bank-notes on her education and training. 
But still I am not certain—not at all certain. I must 
tind one person before I can get the clue, and then I 
shall decide the point one way orthe other; and if 
the child is not the one I take her for, I have no more 
idea than Adam who she really is. And thatis how 
matters stand now, and till I hear something more, I 
will not give a hint to living creature, if he were a 
hundred times @ lover, or husband either.” 

The millionaire listened gravely. 

“TI can’t see atall the force of it,” he said. “If I 
promise to take the girl any way, I don’t see how it 
can signify whether she is Edith Jones or Edith 
Smith, or——” 

“She is neither one or the other, I can promise 
you?” said the guardian, significantly. 

“Then why not tell me plump out. It would display 
confidence, and if you don’t show it, perhaps I may 
follow suit,” was the reply. 

“ T cannot help it. I have made up my mind for 
a suflicient reason. Edith is beautiful enough and 
graceful enough to make her own fortune and her 
own terms. If you do not like to take her I shall 
open negociations elsewhere.” 

“ And my bond ?” 

“ Would soon be taken up,” was the rejoinder. 

‘There was a pause. Then Mr. Osborne began: 

‘I don’t approve of your principles, Mordaunt, 
and I'm not at all sure that it is a correct one for me 
to go upon in such a serious matter as matrimony. 
And, by way of showing you a good example, I’ll 
tell youa bitof my earlier life, and what I want now 
todo. Then you'll see that all is above board with 
me, as faras Edith is concerned.” 

There was indeed an apparent frankness and 
honesty in the man’s mauner that for the moment 
atoned for the plainness and the vulgarity of his 
usual tone and his plebeian appearance. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s just this that I've got to 
say,apvd I’m not ashamed of it either. Years ago, 
when I was a youngster—I’m not going to say how 
many, when I’m just about to marry a young wife— 
but years ago I started in life with but one friend— 
or whatever you call him, in the world. We came 
from the same part, and when I first went to London 
I sought out Mark Danvers as the person most likely 
to help me in the course I was about to begin. I 
knew he had been tolerably lucky, and I thought he 
might put me in the way of it also. But though he 
didn’t fail me, that I must say, in giving me a helping 
land, I saw that he was above making a friend of me, 
aud still more of expecting that I should at all equal 
him in any way, whether in fortune or in position 
inlife. And that galled me. Galled me more than 
it ought to have done, perhaps, because, you see, I 
was younger and far more humbly born than Mark. 
But when I found my feet, as -you may say, and knew 
that it was only a question of time whether I became 
his equal, if not his superior in wealth, then I 
began to consider whether I was always to be kept 
at a distance, and whether I could not find a wife 
aud set up an establishment as handsome as Mark’s 
was. 

“He had a sister, a beautiful girl as ever wore 
geld in her hair, perhaps prettier than my Edith— 
mine, humph! Well, we shall see. But 1 knew it 
was no good to think of her, for she had as many ad- 
mirers as she had dresses and was about as change- 
able in her taste for one as the other. But presently 
her choice seemed to be made quite suddenly, per- 
haps Mark made it, for it was one of his great friends 








whom he married her to, and, as everyone soon got 
to know, one whom she did not care for one jot. 
Well, the ond of the matter was, that just as I was 
beginning to be counting thousands instead of hun- 
dreds as my yearly income, just then deep trouble 
came upon Mark, deep enough for me to forgive him 
for all his pride and queer usage. His sister ran off 
with a handsome scamp of an old lover, his wife died 
while he was away looking after the fugitives and try- 
ing to console the unhappy husband and save his run- 
away sister from a villain’s power. But I suppose 
trouble rather touched bis head, for the next rumour 
that got about was tliat the house of Mark Danvers 
andCo. was shaky. Butit died away again, as all such 
reports do if the crash doesnot come in ashort time, 
andeveryone thought it was a canard or that all had 
tided over withthem. But I didn’tthink so. I had my 
own reasons for my opinion. And I wouldn’t have held 
a thousand pounds of his’ bills at that time except I 
had used them to light my cigar as waste paper. 

“ Well, I had at last oceasion to be tried. A large 
bill with his name was ited to me for discount. 
I took it provisionally, appointing the holder to call 
again on the morrow when I would give him an an- 
swer. So I had my own reasons then, which I need 
not tell you now, but I determined to use it as a 
sort of touchstone and, to tell you the truth, as a plea- 
sant sort of revenge for the haughtiness he had 
shown me. I’m not a devil, Mordaunt, but I’m not 
to be played with. And if a man does me a favour 
he must uot throw it at me witha pitchfork. Well, 
I went to his office. I was denied. Mr. Danvers 
was not within. I was determined to see him so I 
went to his house, and there I met the same fate. 
Mr. Danvers was not within. But I was not to be 
thus put off. 

“*T happen to know that heis at home,’ I said at a 
venture. ‘I saw him come in with my own eyes, and 
if you will not take him up this ecard I shall complain 
of your insolence when I see him in the morning. It 
is on urgent business. 

“So I gave him my card and @ sovereign at the 
back of it, and then he gave me a wink as if I were 
to trust him and he would do his best. I whispered 
to the fellow never to mind. If he lost his berth I’d 
get him another, and then I followed him close. He 
knocked at the door. No answer. A louder knock, 
and then the door was half-opened by the fellow on 
a nod from me, and I saw the man I came to visit 
sitting at his table with a heap of papers before him. 
He had on a dressing-gown and slippers, pale as 
death, and with his eyes fixed, not on the paper, but 
on the queerest-looking object I ever saw to attract 
aman of sense when at the eve of ruin. It wasa 
ring, a green serpent set in Indian gold, and strange, 
devilish eyes which seemed to glance at Danvers 
with a sort of triumph. He had a small, two-bladed 
penknife in his hand, and he was going to grasp the 
ring, just as I went in the room, I suppose, to dash 
those devilish eyes out of its head. I know they 
would have put me in a fury if I had been in his 
place. He looked up, and his face got like those eyes 
as red, and angry, and blood-shot. 

“* Leave the room,’ he thundered. ‘ Robert, you 
will not stay another day in my service for this. 
Leave the room, Ralph Osborne. Are you come to 
send me mad? ‘There’s no occasion, I think it will 
be here soon enough.’ 

“And he laughed so wildly that I really thought 
I'd better get the penknife out of his hand as soon as 
I could for my own sake. 

“¢ Don’t excite yourself,’ I said, ‘It’s all my own 
doing, Mr. Danvers, I insisted on making my way to 
you, and I nearly knocked the felloW down in my 
road when he tried to stop me. Come man, don’t 
be a fool. I know, or rather I guess, that something 
is wroug, and I don’t say I can put it right, for I am 
not going to ruin myself for you, nor any one. But 
I don’t mind risking a little, and what’s more I be- 
lieve my head’s cooler than yours just now, so if 
you will just let me look into your matters a bit, I 
think you will be none the worse, and may be some- 
what better. 

“ Well to make my tale short, I got his choler down 
a bit, for the sake of his children rather than his 
own, for he said he really did not care a pin’s point 
about his own life, now that he had lost the two tliat 
he cared for most in the world, his wife and his 
sister. But it is a queer trial that cau make a suc- 
cessful man disregard his good name, and in time I 
got him to be rational, and to promise to let me ex- 
amine his affairs, and see what could be done. 

“* But,’ said I, ‘what in the name of demoniac 
wild Indians is that queer snake you’ve got there ?” 

** He flushed up. 

“ * Never mind,’ he said; ‘that ring has a fate, I 
believe. I once saved a life which it had almost de- 
stroyed, and in ten minutes more, if you had not 
come in, I believe I should have been a corpse.’ 

“*Then you'd better let me have the thing and dash 
it to pieces,’ I said, slowly. 


“*No, no; it’s a trust—a sacred trust,’ he said. 
‘Don’t be afraid. It’s over now, and I shall not be 
so mad again. At least, yon’ve shown me that 
hoes some good feeling and gratitude in human 
‘orm. 

- “*T don’t pretend to that,’ I said; ‘only if I can 
help you without ruining myself, so much the better ; 
but I'll take security, never fear, before I begin.” 

“Well, I did look into his affairs, and 1 found 
they were only disordered for want of looking into 
during his troubles, and that if he could get relief 
temporarily he might tide over the whole. But two 
things were arranged before I began. One was that 
if he could not repay me the sums I should advance 
before his little daughter was seventeen, I should 
have his permission to address her as a suitor. I bo- 
lieve he consented as a mere form, for he must have 
seen pretty well that it was all quite straightfor- 
ward unless things went very adverse. And an- 
other, that I was to take charge of a sealed packet 
which he believed to contain valuable property. 

“*It was sent to me as a repayment of a debt from 
an anonymous borrower,’ he said; ‘but I was not to 
open it for ten years, when the whole circumstances 
of a disgraceful transaction should be forgotten and 
the actors passed from the scene.’ 

“Such had been the directions to him. And he 
placed it in my hands as a sort of actual security.” 

“And you have it still?” whispered the listener, 
eagerly, as the narrator paused. 

Ralph Osborne stared. 

“Do you want to finger it?” he asked; “do you 
want to finger it, Mr. Mordaunt ?” 

““Why—oh, no; only it seems such a very roman- 
tic incident, that I thought the explanation must Lo 
very interesting, like your story.” 

“ Well, you can’t have the pleasure then,” said tho 
other, bluntly, “for the simple reason that the con- 
ditions on which I was to keep it did not occur. 
Mark recovered himself as soon as he got his wd 
energies about him, and became a richer man, I be- 
lieve, than ever. Auyway he repaid me with iu- 
terest, and I gave him back the packet when I re- 
ceived my money.” 

* And the daughter ?” 

“ Oh, she died a few months after the bargain was 
made, though I don’t suppose from any infantile dis- 
like of her futare suitor. And it was that which 
brought out this story. Ever since then I made up 
my mind to wait till that time—the time when the 
girl would have been sixteen, before I began to court 
any other, so as to fancy as it were that the bargain 
had been carried out. The worst of us have a bit of 
romance in us, you see, Mr. Mordauat.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of long ago ; 
The dreams and fancies known of yore, 
That have been and shall be no more. 
Yet, ere my lips can bid them stay, 
They pass and vanish quite away. Lonafellow. 

Mr. MorpavnrT had listened with singular interest 
to this tale; a proof that there must indeed have been 
something that especially struck him in the recital. 
For—albeit, not at all a man of quick sympathies, uor 
of a romantic nature, he yet betrayed a most extraor- 
dinary and rapt attention to the narrative. 

His eyes had been at first fixed earnestly ou the 
narrator; then he lowered them and turned away, as 
if to hide from the gaze ofthe other what might be 
the feelings excited by his tale. And when it came 
to the conclusion, and the last words were still sound- 
ing in his ears, he suddenly rose and went to the win- 
dow, as if attracted there by some sudden noise in 
the street below, instead of being affected by the story 
of the intended husband of his ward. Then he re- 
turned again to his seat, with the old quiet, careless cx- 
pression on his features. 

“ Yes, yes, as you say, veryromantic,” he observed; 
“very strange; I don’t quite see the force of the 
duty, but, then, I am a terrible cynic in such matters, 
and know little and care less of love and such follies. 
But I don’t quite know how my ward would approve 
of being told that she owed your choice of her jor a 
wife to accident of dates instead of actual preference.” 

“Don’t be a fool or make me out one, Mordaunt,” said 
Osborne, brusquely. “I might as well have picked 
up a village girl, or my own housemaid, if that were 
the reason of my proposing to Miss Mordauut. No, 
it is simply this—she is an uncommonly pretty git!, 
and with a simplicity and yet a sort of pride in her 
that I never saw in any other girl of her age and 
as much admired as she is. And I don’t think I am 


doing her any wrong by getting her out of your 
clutches, for it isn’t quite the atmosphere that I 
should like a daughter of mine to be in, I can teil 
you.” 

Mordaunt laughed. 

“ Oh, yes, I understand all that,” he said; “and I 





also understand that you think you have a better 
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chance of getting a young and lovely girl like Edith 
when you have got the guardian in the net, as well 
as the lady herself. And I'll keep my word, and give 
you the girl if you will be guided by me.” 

“ Vhe man looked sharply round. 

“ Hallo, a hitch, is there? I see what you mean, 
Mordannt, when you begin to talkin that way. She 
refased, 1 suppose ?” 

Mordaunt laughed. 

“ My good friend,” he said, “ what did you expect ? 
With every deference to your excellent qualities, I 
ask you whether it is likely that a beautiful and ad- 
mired girl of seventeen would jump at the offer of a 
man at least three times her age, and without a handle 
to his name or a blue riband in the button-hole to 
dazzle the eyes and hide the lines in the face? I tell 
you you shall have her, and that must be enough for 
you at present, But I have promised her that she 
shall not be worried or pressed for a reply for six 
months.” 

The man started from his chair, 

“The devil you did!” 

“The devil I did,” coolly replied Mordaunt. 

“ And you expect me to wait, like a candidate for a 
nomination, till the time comes ?” 

“I do, simply because, if you do not, there is an- 
other whose time might come before yours; but, if 
you will trust to me, I will take care that his time 
shall never come.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“No one in Baden at present.” 

* Anyone that [ know ?” 

“Perhaps. I really cannot decide on the extent of 
your acquaintance, Mr. Osborne, but whether you do 
or not makes no difference in this case. The young 
fellow in question is well born, good looking, and 
just a dash of the seamp, or rather more than a dash, 
which is a recommendation to many women. And 
the only thing against him is that he is poor and, 
just now, on his travels for the good of his health ; 
and, therefore, Edith and I differ about his attrac- 
tions, and, as I am master, you may understand which 
will have to give up the contest in the long run.” 

Osborne mused for some minutes. 

“T don’t like it,” he said. “ Give me a fair chance, 
aud I'm much deceived if I don’t make the girl will- 
ing. I will, at anyrate, make her a good husband, 
and she shall tread upon velvet and satin if she likes, 
for the rest of her days.” 

“My good fellow, you don’t know much about 
women, or you would comprehend that the girl is far 
too young aud romantic, and knows too little about po- 
verty to find any great attraction im your case. If 
you were twenty years older and an earl, she might, 
probably, run the risk with the prospect of being an 
attractive young widow ina few years, or if you were 
a young fellow, without a penny, she might jump out 
of window inte your arms. But, as it is, you are far 
too young and bale for a chance of the first, and too 
old for the second. So just leave the matter for me 
to negotiate. [am in your power, even if I wished 
to play you false, which 1 do not, and if I see the 
least danger from any other quarter I will give you 
timely warning. But, meanwhile, you can be pre~ 
yaring for your wedding and your young bride’s in- 
sialment at—where is it ?—Briarmont ?” 

The wooer of Edith Mordaunt listened to the half- 
scrious, half-sarcastic words with the cool air of a 
uan who is too practical or too contemptuous to be 
irritated by the truths told him by the other. Then 
he rose quietly. 

“Well, ’ll think over it, I'll think over it ; and, at 
anyrate, I shall not take any steps in the affair at 
present. I have an appointment at one, and I see it 
only wants a quarter of that hour, so I will bid you 
good morning. You'll keep my secret and I’ll keep 
yours, till we meet again.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Mordaunt, apparently 
nuch relieved at this amicable conclusion of the inter- 
view ; “and a very interesting tale that was of yours, 
Usborne. But, by the way, what kind of packet was 
that which was deposited with you for security by 
Mark Danvers?” 

“What kind? why, an ordinary one. Did I not 
tell you that I did not open it, and that there were 
sirict directions on the outside that it should not be 
opened for a certain period. I daresay it has been 
inspected long since. It is past the time specified.” 

“Ah, jewels, perhaps precious stones or some such 
valuables would be in it,” remarked Mordaunt. “Was 
it hard or heavy ?” 

“Hard, yes; as to the weight, I think nothing very 
remarkable. But what on earth can it signify to you, 
Master Mordaunt, what it was like ?” 

“Ob, nothing particular; only a friend of mine 
lost some valuables about that time, and it looked 
ubcommonly as if the packet might have been stolen 
aud given as a valuable security to Mark Danvers. But 
1's done long since, and I had almost forgotten it, 
ouly that your story brought it in my head again. 
Weill, I waa’t detain you. Good evening.” 





The door closed behind the guest. 

And then Mordaunt threw himself back in his chair. 

“ Merciful heavens!” he exclaimed, albeit that 
such an ejaculation was sadly foreign to his thoughts 
or his nature. “Can it be. This alters all—all. 
And yet I don’t know—I do not know. It is hard 
to see exactly how it will work, these tangled 
paths and complications. Still I like it—I like it on 
the whole. It gives scope to genius. And let me 
think—let me think. I don’t want to play into my 
enemy’s hands, and it all depends on the cards he 
holds whether this business turns out trumps or not. 
Confound those Danvers, they are always turning up in 
every direction. One would think that they were 
emperors or prime ministers instead of parvenu specu- 
lators. But I will find them yet—tfind them yet. 
The clue is in my grasp and I will work it, or my 
right hand has forgotten its cunning. Confound it. 
There’s scripture again. A bad sign: 

When the devil was sick, the devil a saint could be, 

But the devil got well, and the devil a saint was he. 
Won't do—won’t do, and that these gentry will find 
to their cost. I never forget a foe, nor leave an in- 
jary unpunished. And they have themselves to thank 
for the fate they have provoked.” 

And Mr. Mordaunt fell into profound thought. 


CHAPTER XxX: 
Rest, rest, oh, give me rest and peace, 
The thought of life tit ne’er shall cease 
Has something in it like despair, 
A weight that I’m too weak to bear; 
Sweeter to this afflicted breast, 
The thought of neverending rest, 
Sweeter the undisturbed and deep 


Tranquillity of endless sleep. Longfellow. 


Tue house of the Danvers had been left in peace 
and repose for the: lust few weeks. The season 
was over—quite over for the year. Only afew stray 
stragglers were in town. 

Men and women detained either by business or by 
official or professional duties, or by sickness, or any 
other of the “ inevitable causes ” which prevent per- 
sons from obeying the calls of health or pleasure, as 
well as “her Majesty's councils.” And London 
thus assumed the dismal and the desolate air of a 
deserted town, or one in which the plague reigns, 
at least, so far as the more fashionable districts were 
concerned. 

As to the central and eastern parts of the metro- 
polis, they. remained in a happy state of uncertainty 
whether the season was May or September; whether 
the flag floated over Buckingham Palace or waved 
over the simpler and more dumestic turrets of Bal- 
moral. Now and then an enchained Cabinet minister, 
whose faithful wife insisted on sharing his privations 
and hardships, would attempt by a desperate effort 
to collect the scattered sheep of thearistvcratic fold, 
and to strike out a spark from the cold, unbroken 
flint of the thick dullness around. Butit was likea 
torch burning in water and as faint and dreary and 
mocking as such efforts are likely to be. 

As we have said, the Danvers were among this 
small and scattered band. Mark Danvers’ iucreasing 
indisposition was one of the ties that kept them in 
London. Tirst, as there was ever a great difficulty 
in moving the invalid from one house to another; 
and next because the doctor, who was in the habit of at- 
tending him,and wasalwaysasort of necessary adjunct 
in the removal, whenever it took place, was at this 
time privately detained in London by the serious ill- 
ness of oneof the especial and noble patients who 
make the fortune of tlie fashionable physician. 

And thus the family lingered on from week to 
week, in spite of heat, dust, and dullness; in spite 
of Oliver's daily increasing depression ; in spite of 
Arthur’s strange restlessness ; in spite of Evelyn’s 
uncomplaining languor and loss of spirits, which 
was scarcely noticed in the general cloud that hung 
over the household, 

And Arthur would soon be gone far away. His 
commission had been given when the regiment was 
on the point of sailing for Canada. Oliver and 
Evelyn had mourned, aud yet, perhaps, rejoiced over 
his xpproaching absence. ‘The one because he would 
not involve one so young and joyous in grief and 
shame ; the other because she hoped that she should 
soon be forgotten in another and far-distant land. 
Yet still his absence would make a blank and a 
dreariness in that doomed and melancholy house. 

And the nurse? That singular Mrs. Fleming 
who was so insignificant and scarcely remarked 
an inmate of Mark Danvers’ house. She was there 
still; and the same quiet, stealthy, ghost-like 
movements, the same calm, sad face, the same low 
tones distinguished her as the established nurse 
of the father as they had while the attendant of the 
son ; she was never tiring, never wearied, never im- 
patient. And, with the same strange ascendancy over 
her patient that she liad obtained in Oliver’s sick 





room, she managed the more fretful and imbecile 
invalid. Her voice seemed tu have a strange power 
over him. Her face would sometix.es rivet his eyes 
for an hour together, all calm aud unvaryivg as it 
appeared to ordinary persons. 

He would follow her movements with his eyes, 
like a child watching its mother or nurse. He seemed 
calm when she was near him; impatient and rest- 
less when she was away, or even beyond reach of 
his look and voice. 

Evelyn would sometimes kindly offer to relieve 
her constant, wearisome watch and ward. But hei 
services were ever respectfully declined. 

“No, no, Miss Rivers,” she would say; “I an 
better now, better here than anywhere. It is the 
happiest place fur me, because—because ‘i 

“ Because what ?” asked the girl, kindly. 

“ Because—because—” and then she stopped for am 

instant. ‘“ Because,” she added, more collectedly 
“it is a place of duty. Heaven grant that you, poor 
child, may never know the full value of such a con- 
sciousness. And you will not, you will not. You 
are one of the happy ones of the earth, who are boris 
to know no other affection than what is good and 
blest. Pray to Him above, and bless Him that it is 
so.” 
She clasped the hand that the girl extended to 
her, and seemed as if she was about to press it to 
her lips. Then she suddenly dropped it, and horried 
back to her post. 

She was a singular woman, but by degrees the 
household began to forget her peculiarities in the 
comfort of knowing that the honoured master of the 
family was safe and well tended in her keeping. 
And there were so many causes for uneasiness and 
thought in the minds of the various members of the 
small circle that it could scarcely be otherwise. 
Perhaps Oliver was the centre of the disquiet. It 
was so unlike the strong man to fail, so unusual for 
him to betray gloom, or absence of mind, that it na- 
turally spread to all around. 

Evelyn watched him in secret. 

While apparently withdrawing herself more and 
more from his society, unchecked by remoustrance 
from him, while more reserved and less apparently 
interested and sisterlike than before, she yet knew. 
as if by instinct, every turu of his face, every ges- 
ture, every tone of voice that betrayed involuu- 
tarily the gloom that settled over him. The girl's 
watchfulness was at once unsuspected by the object 
of it—and by herself. She knew not how Oliver 
engrossed her every thought, and occupied even the 
hours absent from him—save those that were sadly 
given up to thoughts of the absent Cecil, from whom 
no tidings had been received save one mysterious: 
message, conveyed cn a slip of paper, brought by 
a messenger, and with no date nor signature, which 
simply said: 

“Sarge. Do not be anxious. All well.” 

Evelyn did often think of him, the dear erring 
brother; but far more constantly of him from whom 
she was so continually receiving care, kinduess, and 
thoughtful service, and who was now so evidently in 
need of her care. 

She would sometimes pass by his room, long after 
he had retired for the night, on pretence of some 
business or fatigue, and she would then constantly 
hear the dull rusile of papers—sometimes as if they 
were being torn, sometimes as if merely turued over 
and reviewed. 

And always, after such a weary midnight inspec- 
tion, she would observe that he came down on the 
following morning with all the symptoms that 
troubled her increased twofold ; that wild louk in the 
eyes; that gloomy, abstracted manner; that flushed 
face, which yet could scarcely conceal its wanuess. 

All this she observed ever on these occasious with 
unusual clearness and force, and she trembled for 
the mystery that hung over the cousin whom of all 
men she had ever believed to be the most open and 
candid, and who would have been as suvn guilty of 
reading an open letter or listening at a dour, as of 
any dark manceuvring, and managing, and conceal- 
ment of the honest affairs that were trausacted in 
his house. 

Evelyn was certain that’ some strong necessity, 
some reasonable and tangible cause existed for all 
this. And that conviction only made her more pain- 
fully anxious, more deeply apprelicusive of the re- 
sult. 

At last there was a break in the monotony of this 
fear and apprehension, though, as tov often happens, 
Evelyn felt that it was but exchanging chronic for 
actual pain, or like reading a missing pige of a 
book, which excites curiosity without gratifyiug it. 

Oliver had just returned from some three or four 
hours’ absence in the city. His face was pale, ghastly 
pale, as he first entered the house, though it re- 
covered its habitual hue, or rather more than its Ha- 
bitual hue, when he found hiuself in Lvelyn’s pre- 


sence. 
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The girl had just been receiving some late morn- 
ing visitors in the drawing-room, and was just about 
to retire to her own quiet apartment, when the sound 
of Oliver's well-known step made her hesitate. 

(To be continued.) 





THE 


HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXIXx. 
I feel my sinews slackened with the fright, 
And a cold sweat thrills down o'er all my limbs, 
As if I were dissolving into water. Dryden. 

A DAY or two subsequent to her return from Lon- 
don, Giralda sat in the great bay-window of her plea- 
sant chamber at ‘I'revalyan Park, busy with a letter 
to her mother. It was to be sent to the assumed ad- 
dress given her by the Lady Beatrice, and the young 
girl was puzzling herself to chronicle her very 
meagre news in such a guarded manner that no one 
save her mother would understand it, should the 
letter fallinto hostile hands. She had made no progress 
in her endeavour to soften Lord Trevalyan’s heart 
towards the nephew his lordship believed dead, but 
her own standing at the Park had become assured, and 
the manner of the marquis towards her had become 
uniformly marked with the most respectful tenderness. 
Knitting her delicate brows together ina desperate little 
frown, Giralda set down these facts ina dainty hand- 
writing like copperplate, and then studied alternately 
the roaring wood fire onthe hearth, and the pleasant 
spring sunshine and waving trees without. 

“ Dear, dear!” she sighed, at last. “I have so 
little to tell! I’m/afraid that these small details of 
my daily life will look so small to mamma! I have 
nothing to report about the great task I have under- 
taken—nothing whatever !” 

She sighed again, and added another line to the 
unfinished letter. 

She had scarcely paused again, the pen balancing 
between her white fingers, when the loud rumbling 
of wheels on the gravelled avenue below caught her 
attention, and she looked out, beholding a cart, laden 
with trunks and boxes, approaching the mansion. 

“ A visitor, I suppose,” she thought. ‘“ Perhaps 
Lord Adlowe is come for a long stay!” 

The idea was unpleasant, and, putting down her 
writing-case, Giralda crossed the floor several times, 
absorbed in anxious musings. 

In the midst of them she was aroused by a knock 
on the door, and the entrance of her little maid, fol- 
lowed by a couple of stout servitors, each bearing a 
heavy trunk, which he deposited in the centre of the 
room, then beating a hasty retreat. 

“If you please, miss,” said the little maid, “here 
is a note from his lordship.” 

The surprised young mistress took the missive, 
and hastily perused it. It simply informed her that 
the accompanying trunks, with their contents, werea 
present from his lordship to his adopted niece. 

“They are unstrapped, miss, and here are the 
keys,” said the maid. “Shall I help you to unpack 
them, miss ?” 

Giralda assented, and the process of unpacking was 
hastily commenced. 

The trunks were found to contain a young lady’s 
complete wardrobe, including a riding-habit and hat. 
There were also in abundance, and unmade, fine linen 
and cambrics, silks of various hues, and of the best 
quality, besides a box of gloves, and an elegant 
dressing-case, completely furnished, its fittings of sil- 
ver-gilt. 

Giralda spread out her new possessions with a plea- 








sant sense of proprietorship, delighted with the fine | 


fabrics and soft hues. 

“How goed his lordship is!” she thought, her 
cheeks burning. “And yet I am almost afraid to 
accept these things. Iam an imposter here, and if 
he knew my parentage he wouldturn me out of his 
house! I wish he had not given them to me!” 

At this juncture another knock was-heard, and the 
servitor again appeared, this time bringing a small 
Russia-leather trunk. Giralda recognised it at once a 
her own property. The man set it down heavily 
and proceeded to unstrap it, saying, apologetically : 


“This trunk was not ordered by my lord, and was | 
not discovered until the boxes of house furniture | 


were looked over. There is no key, miss. Shall 
we open it with a chisel ?” 

“No; I have a key to it,” said Giralda. “ You may 
go. And you too, Dolly,” sheadded. “ I will open 
this trunk myself.” 

The man withdrew, followed by the little maid. 
Giralda hastened to lock the door, and then prepared 


| to unpack the trunk with an interest the others had 
| failed to elicit. 

| From home!” she murmured, fitting one of the 
| keys on the steel ring she had inadvertently brought 
from the Laurels in her pocket. “Mamma has 
been home, then, since she saw me! Have they sent 
mé any messages—any letters ?” 

She lifted the lid eagerly. In the deep trays were 
boxes containing collars, cuffs, and similar elegancies, 
besides her own small writing-case, filled with 
writing materials, and her pretty mother-of-pearl 
work-box, with its dainty belongings. The upper 
part of the trunk was filled with under-clothing, the 
lower part with dresses, and at the bottom of all was 
a little package of letters, which Giralda pounced 
upon with a cry of joy. 

There was a letter from the Lady Beatrice, and one 
from Giralda’s father. These were read first. Both 
were tender, confidential missives, containing not a 
word of reproach, but breathing a world of faith 
and hope in the maiden’s success, in the task she had 
undertaken. ‘The count’s letter gave a full and 
truthful account of the event that’ had disgraced Geof- 
frey T'revalyan, and expressed in conclusion the belief 
that it was through Giralda that the maligned heir of 
the marquis would finally be restored to his rights, 
and the respect and esteem of his kinsman. 

The maiden’s tears fell thickly on these letters, and 
she turned from them to those of Herbert, of Fay, 
and of good Meggy Fleck, all of whom had written 
at length. Her brothers, ignorant of her where- 
abouts and the reason for her absence, implored her 
to return, declaring that she had taken with her all 
the light and warmth of their home. 

When Giralda had studied the letters until she knew 
their contents literally by heart, she restored them 
to their hiding-place, locked her trunk, removed the 
tears from her cheeks, and descended in search of 
the marquis, desiring to thank him for his presents. 

She found his lordship on the terrace, leaning on 
his gold-headed staff, absorbed in the contemplation 
of a beautiful gray mare, which a man was leading 
back and forth before him. 

The marquis’ keen eyes caught sight of Giralda, as 
she stood, hesitating to approach him, and he beckoned 
to her, his grand old face glowing with a genial and 
kindly expression. : 

“This way, my child,” he said, pleasantly. ‘ You 
are just in time. What do you think of my new pur- 
chase? Isn’t she a beauty?” 

“ A beauty indeed!” said Giralda, with enthusiasm, 
noting the large and soft brown eye and superb 
colour of the animal. 

“ She’s as gentle as swift. I've had my eye on her 
this year or two, but I had no one to buy her for,” 
declared his lordship. ‘Her nameis Zulime. She’s 
partly Arab. She’s a present to you from me, Giralda, 
and I should like to see you on her back. When will 
you try her?” 

“ Tmmediately !” exclaimed the young girl, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘“ How kind you are to me, uncle! 
I know how to ride. I used to ride a pony at home. 
I love a horse, and I shall enjoy the possession of 
this one more thah I can express !” 

“ A horse is a necessity in this part of the country,” 
said the marquis, cutting short her grateful thanks. 
“ Run and put on your habit, my dear. I willsendaman 
toattend you, while you takea canter over the hills!” 
Giralda hastened to do his lordship’s bidding. In a 





| resembles the Trevalyans! 


brief space she attired herself for her ride, and came 
down again flushed and pleased, her gray eyes glow- 
ing with a joyous light. 

Zulime, saddled and bridled, awaited her at the 
porch; the marquis assisted her with a display of 
old time gallantry to mount, lamenting his inability to 
accompany her, and the next moment Giralda rode 
down the avenue with swiftness and grace, closely 
attended by a groom. 

His lordship looked after her with a fond, proud 
smile. 

“ How beautiful and graceful she is!” he thought. 
“ How well she sits her saddle! How strongly she 
It is almost impossible 
| that she should not be allied, even if remotely, to 
the Trevalyans. It seems incredible that such a 
marvellous resemblance can result from chance.” 

He gazed after the young horsewoman until she 
had passed outside the lodge gates, and then was 
about to re-enter the dwelling, when the gates 
opened again to give admittance to a lumbering old 
| fly. 
| “Visitors, eh?” soliloquised the marquis. “It 

must be Adlowe. And that is his man Haskins 
| on the box.” 

This conclusion was soon verified. The fly drove 
up to the porch, and Lord Adlowe alighted, an 








uneasy and discontented expression on his counte- 
nance, as he marked the great improvement in the 
place and of his uncle since his recent v.isit. 

The cause of his lordship’s unexpected! return to 
the Park was simple. He had called upom the Lady 
Beatrice at Hampton House, intending to force from 
her ladyship a confession of her identity with the 
so-called Countess of Arevalo, but had found that 
she was in. the midst of one of her mysterious seclu- 
sions, or absences. He had called a second time 
with no better effect, and finally, becoming impatient 
and wrathful, had determined on a visit to Trevalyan 
Park, hoping to extract information in some way from 
Giralda. 

Lord Trevalyan received Aim coldly, and with a 
cynical smile: 

“Back again so soon, Adlowe?” he exclaimed, 
bestowing a keen glance on his nephew. “To what 
do I owe this—ahem !—this pleasure ?” 

“T’ve only come for a day or two, uncle,” replied 
Adlowe, with assumed carelessness, as the two 
entered the large, warm hall. “The truth is, I do 
not like to leave you so entirely to strangers. Bo- 
sides, as your heir,” he added, “it is not right for 
me to abandon you to become the prey of designing 
people in your old age !” 

The marquis knitted his brows together in a 
black frown, and an ominous look gleamed in his 
black eyes. With an effort, however, he controlled 
his rising passions, and maintained a significant 
silence. 

“‘ How you have changed the old place,” observed 
Adlowe, as they sauntered into the drawing- 
room. ‘The house is all open—the furniture un- 
covered—and, as I live, there are new servants.” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Trevalyan, composedly, “and 
that is not all. The house is to be newly furnished 
throughout. The boxes containing some of the new 
furniture arrived this morning. I have bought new 
horses for riding and for carriage use. The con- 
servatories, greenhouses, and graperies are to be 
put into immediate repair. I have lost several years, 
during which I lived like a hermit. Iam only 
seventy-five now, with a constitution which even you 
might envy. Ours is a long-lived race, Adlowe, 
and I am good for twenty years yet. Don’t you 
think so?” 

He certainly looked so, as he drew up his colossal 
figure to its utmost height, his eyes sparkling ma- 
liciously, his rugged face ruddy and fresh, his whole 
being instinct with power and strength. 

A bitter curse arose to the lips of the scheming 
nephew, and a sullen rage was visible in every fea- 
ture. 

“ Where is your young adventuress?” he asked, 
with an uncontrollable sneer. ‘ You haven't tired 
of her already, and sent her away?” 

The old lord’s eyes blazed. 

“ Another such allusion to Miss Arevalo,” ho 
said, his tones hoarse with anger, “and my doors 
shall be closed against you while I live! Take 
care, Adlowe. I am not a patient man. He who 
insults my ward insults me.” 

Adlowe shrank before the storm he had raised, 
and stammered an apology. It was not his purpose 
to quarrel with his uncle. 

“To put the question properly,” he said, depre- 
catingly, “‘is Miss Arevalo at the Park?” 

“She is at present out riding,” responded the mar- 
quis, with haughty coldness. “If her innocent 
beauty has attracted you to the Park, Adlowe, you 
need not stay here. Her acquaintance is not for 
you. Even had not the countess, her mother, 
warned me to keep Giralda from your sight, I should 
not have allowed you to make her aequaintance.” 

A strange light leaped to Adlowe’s eyes. 

“Her mother warned you to keep the girl out of 
my sight, eh?” heexclaimed. ‘ Strange! No, it is 
not strange. I think, uncle,” he added, “ I'll go up 
to my room and brush off this dust, and make myself 
presentable. I suppose I shall see Miss Arevalo in 
your presence ?” 

Scarcely waiting for a reply, he withdrew, saunter- 
ing upstairs towards the apartment he had occupied 
on the occasion of his previous visit. 

Passing along the wide hall, he observed the door 
of Giralda’s room ajar. 

He moved towards it and peered in. 

It had been Geoffrey Trevalyan’s room, and had 
been shut up closely for years. Strange memories 
swept over Adlowe’s dark soul as he threw an eager 
glance around the long-disused room, noticing the 
picture of his banished cousin on the wall, the crack- 
ling, blazing fire on the hearth,and the wealth of 
costly clothing scattered over the furniture and bed. 

“'There is no fool like an old fool,” he muttered, 
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bis brow darkening. “‘ He is spending money lavishly 
on this stranger, while I am almost desperate for 
want of it. Silks, satins, laces, and shawls! One 
would think this the wardrobe of a princess. The 
old dotard! He ought to be put into an insane 
asylum. Ah! there’s a little writing-desk on the table 
in the bay-window. My lady has been writing—to 
her mother, of course! I wonder if the letter has 
been posted.” 

He assured himself that no one was in the room, 
and then stole in softly, approaching the little desk. 

To his great joy it was not locked. 

He lifted the lid eagerly, and looked into the desk. 
There before him lay Giralda’s unfinished letter—the 
arrival of the trunks, the home letters, and the mar- 
quis’ latest gift, having caused the maiden to forget it. 

With many furtive glances at the window and 
door, Geoffrey Trevalyan’s enemy perused the letter 
—his face growing blacker with every line. 

It was a simple letter, with an account of Giralda’s 
daily life, and of the tender kindness which the mar- 
quis continually displayed towards her. It contained 
several guarded allusions to the hidden home, and 
there was more than one expression of regret that the 
writer had done so little towards the accomplishment 
ef her great work. 

“Her great work!” mused the scheming enemy 
of the Lady Beatrice and Geoffrey Trevalyan. “A 
work which she comes to Trevalyan Park to execute ! 
What can it be?” 

He lifted his gaze thoughtfully to the picture of 
his wronged and banished cousin. The glance was 
enough. The truth came to his soul like an electric 
shock. 

“Her great work is to clear the name of Geoffrey 
Trevalyan!” he exclaimed aloud. ‘I see it at last. 
Geoffrey is alive! See, here she speaks in her letter 
of ‘ clearing poor papa’s name !’ I had overlooked that 
sentence. Geoffrey Trevalyan, my old rival and un- 
conscious enemy, is alive, in England, the husband of 
the Lady Beatrice Hampton, the father of her child, 
or children.” 

He continued to look at the portrait with starting 
eyes and livid complexion. His brain reeled, and 
for a minute his plotting brain became the theatre of 
a wild chaos. He sank down in Giralda’s white- 
covered easy-chair, pallid and trembling. 

“ This, then,” he said, in a hollow whisper, “ ex- 


plains the mysterious absences of the Lady Beatrice 
from her home. Geoffrey Trevalyan has been all these 
years in England, while we believed him dead. He 
has been here, secluded somewhere under a false 
name, happy in Beatrice Hampton’s love, and serenely 
waiting for Lord Trevalyan’s death. Ten thousand 


curses! How she must have laughed in her sleeve 
at my proposals of marriage. How she must have 
despised me in her heart for a weak, blind idiot.” 

He guashed his teeth in his rage. 

“No doubt she has reported my love-making to 
Geoffrey Trevalyan,” hecontinued, still more hollowly. 
“No doubt they have laughed together over my folly 
in addressing a married woman, for such my Lady 
Beatrice is! My heart told me from the first that this 
young girl had a right to Geoffrey’s eyes—that she 
was his child! The scene at the theatre ought to have 
told me all that I have learned from this letter. This 
Giralda is Geoffrey’s daughter, and consequently my 
uncle’s heiress. The titlk—Oh, where are my wits ?” 
and a painful cry escaped his white lips. ‘ Geoffrey 
Trevalyan himself will inherit title and estates at 
‘Trevalyan’s death! He has taken from methe woman 
llove! He won from me in boyhood my uncle’s 
heart! He will come between me and the title and 
rie for which I have perilled my soul! And 

He gav> utterance to a cry strangely resembling 
that of a wild beast in deadly suffering. 

All the facts of his position crowded on his soul 
with awful force. Great beads of perspiration stood 
out on his corrugated brows, and a wild look came 
to his small serpent-like eyes. It seemed as though 
a temporary madness had seized him. Flinging down 
the letter whose contents he had so treacherously 
learned, he dashed out of the room, hurrying madly 
to his own chamber. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Into my heart a silent look 
Flash’d from thy careless eyes, 
And what before was shadow, took 
‘The light of summer skies. 
The first born love was in that look : 
‘The Venus rose from out the deep 
Of those inspiring eyes. Bulwer, 
: MEANWHILE; unconscious of the sinister arrival at 
the Park and the fateful discovery of her unfinished 
letter by Lord Adlowe, Giralda cantered along the 





mountain road to the eastward, her heart light, 
her pulses bounding, and her whole soul in a happy 
glow. 

The morning was delightful for exercise, the 
breeze being light and bracing, and there being a 
crisp coolness to the atmosphere- which was as 
exhilarating as a draught of rare old wine. The 
sun sent out now and then a grand burst of sun- 
shine, as the light gray clouds parted, irradiating 
the wild mountain scenery with a peculiar glory. 

“Ah ! this is life !” thought Giralda her slight figure 
swaying gracefully with every easy motion of Zulime, 
her eyes sparkling, her chest heaving. ‘I suppose 
papa has been over this road a thousand times! Per- 
haps he cherishes in his heart memories of every hill 
and dale, every rock and stream, I look on this morn- 
ing i 
The thought gave a double charm to her ride. She 
surveyed the scene around her eagerly. 

She was on a rough and hilly road, but little better 
than a path, with rude ascents and descents, bordered 
in places by stone-hedged fields, and in other places 
by open commons, through whose stone-littered sur- 
face there was struggling into life furze and wild 
gorse in profusion. On every side, in the distance, 
rose the tall, rude Welsh hills, on one of which ‘Tre- 
valyan Park was situated. Between these hills were 
dark, secluded valleys, deep ravines, and narrow 
gorges, many of which crossed the road and were 
spanned by rude wooden or stone bridges. There 
were several mountain torrents too, which descended 
from the hills, crossed the road, and cut their way 
through the hard rock to the sea some nine miles 
distant. 

All these wild features possessed a strange charm 
for Giralda. For a long distance the fields and the 
commons, the shepherds’ huts and the strong farm- 
houses, the green valleys and the stony hills, all be- 
longed to the Trevalyan estate, of which he: father 
—the wronged Geoffrey Trevalyan—was the rightful 
heir. Giralda exulted in the pleasant thought. 

After a time, a feeling of loneliness came over her. 
The vast solitude oppressed her. She drew rein, and 
looked back for her servitor. P 

He was following her at a little distance, but came 
up at once at her gesture. He was an old man, 
staid and solemn of aspect, looking like one who 
dwells chiefly in the past. He had an honest face, 
and seemed still to possess a fair share of vigour. 

“TI do not remember having seen you until this 
morning,” observed the young lady, pleasantly. “ Are 
you one of the new servants ?” 

“Yes, miss, and one of the oldest as well,” replied 
the old man, brightening up, and pulling at his fore- 
lock. “My name is Thomas. I served at the Park, 
man and boy, miss, until Master Geoffrey went away, 
and then I left my lord, and took to farming. I’ve 
been living with my married daughter the last five 
years, but my lord sent for me the other day, so I 
came back.” 

“You knew Mr. Geoffrey, then ?” asked Giralda, 
flushing. 

“Knew him, miss? He was the apple of my eye! 
I taught him how to ride. Many’s the time we’ve 
rode together over this very road to the sea! Many’s 
the time we’ve hunted together! He was the best 
horseman, the best shot, the gayest, the brightest, 
and the handsomest lad that was ever seen! Your 
eyes, miss, are the very moral of his’n!” and the old 
servitor stared at her imsimple wonder. ‘“ He died 
in a furrin country, poor boy! I shall never get over 
his death!” 

“How deeply he attached everybody to him!” 
said Giralda, with a faint sigh. ‘ None of the ser- 
vauts believed him guilty of that attempt to murder 
his uncle, notwithstanding the evidence against him. 
But the marquis thinks him guilty.” 

“The marquis reasons it out,” said the servitor, 
simply, “ but we servants loved him too much to be- 
lieve ill of Master Geoffrey, or to hearken to reason in 
the matter. Besides, Lord Adlowe has always been 
bitter against his cousin, and he set the marquis up 
to hate him worse !” 

These words rang inthe maiden’s ears as she re- 
sumed her canter, but the brightness of the morning, 
and the pleasant exercise soon banished al] disagree- 
able thoughts from her mind. 

As she gradually neared the sea, to which she pro- 
posed to extend her ride, the breeze became stronger, 
more bracing, with a pleasant flavour of saltness. 

At length Giralda halted upon the brow of a hill 
higher than the rest,.and feasted her eyes for the 
first time upon the blue, white-crested waves of the 
ocean. A tall lighthouse tower was visible upon the 
right, and white sails glimmered against the- far-off 
dusky blue. A little village was gathered on the 





summit of the coast cliffs, under the shelter of a bluff 
which rose boldly on its right. 

When Giralda had drank in to the full the wild 
beauty ofthe restless, changing sea, she turned her gaze 
upon the bluff, which was crowned with a large and 
stately dwelling, with towers and turrets, wide win- 
dows that glittered in the sunshine like gigantic 
jewels, and hoary walls, which, like hoary hairs, at- 
tested age. 

“That is like one of the old castles of which I 
have read,” murmured Giralda. “ It must be delightful 
to live on the sammit of that high bluff, and hear the 
eternal murmur of the waves against its base. Is it 
a very old place, Thomas ?” 

“About a hundred years old, miss,” replied the 
servitor. “Maybe more. That is the Eagle’s Eyrie, 
oue of the homes of the lords of Grosvenor. They 
are a proud race, miss. One of the Lord Grosvenors 
married a Welsh beauty, and this place belonged to 
her. It has been enlarged and altered in every gene- 
ration. When you get up to itit’s a grand place, with 
beautiful gardens, a pretty lake, and all the fine things 
the nobility like to have.” 

“One of their homes?” repeated Giralda. 
they more than one?” 

“Yes, miss. ‘I'he Grosvenors are very wealthy. 
They have all married heiresses, who have brought 
their estates into the family. They visit this place 
every summer ; leastways, they did, miss, till the old 
lord died last autumn, and ever since the young lord 
has shut himself up at the Eyrie.” 

“ Where are his relatives ?” asked Giralda. 

“Dead. He is alone in the world, miss. He’sa 
fine young gentleman. I saw him the other day over 
at Trevalyan village. He rides all over the country, 
andis a splendid horseman. He is a good shot ; and 
as to boating, they do say he is out in all weathers, 
when none of the fishermen durst venture. He's a 
perfect dare-devil, miss, saving your presence.” 

“We are about midway between Trevalyan Park 
and the sea,” said Giralda looking back. ‘“ How 
plainly the Park is seen from this place !” 

She gazed a few moments in silence, and then, 
gave Zulime her head, proceeding easily dowa the 
hill on whose crest she had halted. 

At the foot of the hill was arugged ravine, through 
which a swollen stream roared sullenly, and beyond 
the ravine rose another hill somewhat abruptly. 
The stream was spanned by a rude, old wooden 
bridge, against which the risen waters fretted, caus- 
ing it to shiver convulsively. 

“The bridge doesn’t look safe,” thought Giralda 
hesitating. “Yet no doubt people cross it every 
day. 1 will venture.” 

She bestowed a sharp glance upon the wooden 
abutments of the bridge, and noted that a tall tree on 
the nearest bank had been partially uprooted by the 
rushing waters, and had bowed itself half across 
the stream, its trunk resting against the lower side 
of the bridge. 

“I’m afraid that the weight of those heavy limbs 
is too much for these weakened supports,” said the 
young girl. ‘ Yet, by the tracks on the bank here, 
someone has crossed this morning. Wait till I am 
across, Thomas, and then follow.” 

She urged Zulime sharply, and the mare, fright- 
ened yet obedient, struck forward with a bound. 

There was a sound of ringing hoofs on the yielding 
timbers; then came a terrific crash, a sullen roar, a 
splash, and the entire bridge, crumbling into a 
shapeless ruin, whirled away upon the waters. 

‘he bowed tree bent lower, its branches encom- 
passing Giralda. 

With a sudden and strange instinct, her reason in 
a whirl, Giralda reached upward and caught the 
nearest of these branches and clung to them, while 
her steed was borne from under her by the rushing 
stream. 

In a moment more the maiden had swung herself 
into asecure perch, and sat, pale and trembling, 
above the surge and the roar, scarcely conscious of her 
safety. ‘he inclined trunk of the tree lowered slowly. 

On the bank her attendant danced about in a panic 
of terror. The peerless mare was already battling 
with the current, in an endeavour to gain the bank, 
the broken timbers hurling against her like so many 
weapons of destruction at every step. 

“ What am I to do, miss ?” cried Thomas in an 
agony. “ The tree cannot bear another weight, and 
I anvold and cannot swim. Oh, what shall I do?” 
and he wrung his hands with frenzy. 

“ Compose yourself, Thomas,” suid the young girl 
whose self-possession had returned to her, nud wa0se 
mind was now clear. “First see if the roots are 
giving way entirely!” 

Thomas made the desired investigation. 
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“They are giving way entirely,’ 
with a burst of sobs. “Hear ’em snap! 
weight is finishing what the water begun ! 
be adrift in five minutes !” 

Giralda leaned forward, looking for herself. 

“ You are right, Thomas,” she said, with a calm- 
ness that soothed his terrors in spite of himself. “I 
should but precipitate the event if I were to try to 
creep along the slippery branches to the shore. The 
bridge is gone completely. It is too far to attempt 
to leap to either bank. You must go for help!” 

“For help! Why, miss, before I could get to the 
Park, you would be drowned !” 

‘‘ Is there no house in the neighbourhood? I fancy 
I can see a chimney up the ravine!” 

“T will look,” said Thomas. “ There’s a man lives 
in the neighbourhood—Ah!” 

He paused abruptly, staring at the opposite hill, 
upon whose summit for one brief instaut was outlined 
the figures of a horse and rider. 

Giralda observed them at the same instant. 

They vanished immediately, the horse heading up 
the ravine. 

“ You are safe, now, miss!” cried Thomas. “ That 
was young Lord Grosvenor. If anybody can save 
you, he can !” 

*“ T don’t see how he is to do it,” said Giralda. “ If 
he does not comesoon, I shall be adrift. In that case, 
there is little chance of my gaining the shore. See! 
Zulime has reached the bank! Help her up, ‘Thomas. 
How she quivers in every nerve !” 

While her attendant was endeavouring to assist 
the mare to a foothold on the bank, Giralda looked 
her danger fairly in the face. 

She felt the tree sinking steadily under her weight. 
A constant snapping came from the small portion of 
the roots which still adhered to the bank, showing 
that they would soon give way. ‘There was no 
chance that she would ever reach the shore unaided. 
She believed that she would not live long in these 
cold and fierce waters. 

Her thoughts turned to her hidden home—to her 
parents, her brothers—to the work to which she had 
vowed herself, and which she must leave unfinished 
—to Heaven. 

“Zulime is landed!” cried Thomas, at this juncture. 
“She isn’t hurt, beyond a few scratches. But oh, 
miss, the tree is giving way! You will be drowned" 

Giralda opened her lips to comfort the terror- 
stricken old man, but she did not speak. 

Her despairing eyes had caught sight of a boat a 
few rods above, as it shot out into the stream. 

In a moment hope had reasserted itself. 

“ Hold fast there!” called out the boatman, in a 
fresh young voice. “Cling to the tree when it breaks 
loose. Have no fears. I'll be alongside in a mi- 
nute.” 

The boat advanced swiftly, the long oars propel- 
ling it forward like an arrow. Giralda had only time to 
note the powerful sweep of the boatman’s arms, and to 
mark his atiitude of determination, when, with a 
whirr and a crash, the tree broke loose and went 
whirling on the streum—fortunately, however, with 
Giralda uppermost. 

Thomas sent up a wailing cry. 

The boatman said not a word. His keen eyes 
swept the stream. He sent his boat forward with 
a velocity like lightning, the current helping him. 

In a moment more he had gained the tree, which 
was sinking every instant deeper into the water, and 
had checked his speed by catching held of one of the 
branches. ‘The buat laid beside Giralda. 

“Throw yourself into it,” he said, briefly. 
will catch you.” 

G-ralda obeyed herrescuer's injunction, falling into 
his outstretched arms. 

Che boat, thus released from the tree, shot for- 
ward, beyond all danger of entanglement with the 
trailing branches. 

I'he gallant rescuer seized his oars and resumed 
his work, while Giralda sat down in the bottom of 
the boat opposite to him. 4 

“It won't be easy to land’ just here,” he said, with 
a smnile of encouragement. “ The banks are lower a 
little way down. I'll land you there.” 

He bent every energy to his task, and the boat 
obeyed his will as if sentient. 

Unhkeeding the rush aud rvar all round her, Giralda 
looked at her rescuer through grateful tears. 

He was young, not over three and twenty, and as 
handsome asa young Apollo. She couldsee that he 
was tall and straight, and lithe of figure as a willow. 
Uis chest was broad, his arms sinewy, his white 
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hands as strong and firm in their grasp as those of 
urer. Yet he had that patrician 
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and honours, used to command, and familiar with 
the best culture which high-breeding can give. 

Giralda thought, with a strange flutter at her heart, 
that she had never seen a face of such perfect manly 
beanty. His eyes were of hazel darkness, pene- 
trating and earnest in their expression, and set under 
broad square brows on which sat plainly enthroned 
a superior intellect. His hair was of a tawny gold 
colour, as also was the thick graceful moustache that 
shaded his upper lip. He had a noble face, grave 
and earnest, and expressive of meutal and moral 
strength. 

To Giralda’s young imagination he became at once 
a hero. 

He did not look at her again, his boat demanding 
his entire attention, until the keel grated upon the 
hard bank several rods below the spot where old 
Thomas was waiting. Hethen sprang out drew the 
boat to a more secure position, and assisted her to 
the solid ground. 

“Safe !” murmured Giralda, in a voice that faltered 
despite her efforts to retain her calmness. ‘Safe on 
the secure shore! I thank you, my lord, for giving 
me back the life I had thought so nearly ended.” 

She looked up at him with brimming eyes. 

It was strange, perhaps, but the young boatman 
experienced, as he encountered that glance, « singular 
flutter’at his heart, similar to that the maiden had 
felt shortly before. 

He looked at her earnestly, beholding what seemed 
to hin a bewildering and angelic vision, made up of 
glowing violet eyes, wet with grateful mists, scarlet 
parted lips, pale cheeks, a wide low forehead 
framed around with dusky rings clustering close 
about a classic head, and a slender figure with the 
grace of a gazelle. 

“My coming was opportune!” he acknowledged, 
with a shuddering glance back at the roaring stream, 
as he thought of what might have been had he not 
been near. “ Do you live in this vicinity ?” 

“ At Trevalyan Park. I am Miss Arevalo, Lord 
Trevalyan’s ward and adopted niece,” explained the 
young girl, blushing shyly under the unconsciously 
admiring gaze of her rescuer. 

“ And Iam Paul Grosvenor, of the Eagle’s Eyrie,” 
said the young man, smiling. ‘So we ure fairly in- 


‘ troduced, if not according to the usuak forms. I 


trust, Miss Arevalo, that this little adventure is but 
the prelude to a long friendship. I am acquainted 
with Lord Trevalyan, who was my father’s old 
friend, and I shall give myself the pleasure of a 
speedy visit to his lordship, whom I have not seen 
of late.” , 

As Giralda blushingly assured him that he would be 
welcome at the Park, the young Lord Grosvenor was 
wondering within himself how it had come to pass 
that such a lovely young creature as this should be 
an inmate of Trevalyan Park, and pitying her for 
being doomed to the companionship of one whom he 
believed, like others, to be ill-natured and miserly. 

The young girl divined his thoughts. 

“Lord Trevalyan is my dear friend,” she said, 
with grave earnestness. ‘He has a noble nature, 
which sorrow and disappointments have embittered, 
but not changed. You will like him when you know 
hin better.” 

“TI know I shall,” declared the young man, 
ardently, entirely convinced that his long-standing 
opinion of the marquis had been wrong—so potent 
with him were Giralda’s words already! “My fathor 
was an old man, and Lord Trevalyan’s classmate. My 
father knew him well, and often said the marquis 
had a noble, though strange nature. I had not heard 
of your presence at the Park. Ah, yes; I did hear 
the other day at Trevalyan village that Lord ‘i're- 
valyan’s niece was living with him. How could I 
have forgotten i: 7” 

Giralda blushed again, his question seeming to mean 
so much. She shook off the few drops of water 
that clung to her habit, settled her hat jauntily on 
her head, and looked towards Thomas, whose excite- 
ment was finding vent in a vigorous polishing of both 
Zulime and her saddle. 

“T intended to go on to the sea,” she said, “ but 
the loss of the bridge settles that project.” 

She moved slowly towards Zulime, Lord Grosvenor 
keeping at her side. 

“ There is a ford above here,” said the young man, 
eagerly. “I know it well. You have lost but 
little time by your adventure. Why not continue 
your ride as you originally intended, Miss Arevalo?” 

Giralda hesitated but for a moment. 

“T will finish my excursion some other day,” she 
said, with gentle courtesy. “My adventure has 
shaken my aerves a little, I think, and I had better 
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The young man assisted her to mount, not ven- 
turing to combat her decision. 

“You will permit me to call to-morrow to inquire 
after your health, Miss Arevalo?” he asked, raising 
his hat. ‘ Good morning.” 

He stood, his hat in his hand, until Giralda, followed 
by her attendant, had disappeared over the brow of 
the hill, on their journey home. 

His face haunted the maiden’s thoughts as she 
cantered over the hills and dales towards the Park. 
She could not explain even to herself why his 
glances had had such power to call the blushes to 
her cheeks, or why she could not banish him from 
her mind. 

Notwithstanding her abstraction, she had a smile 
ready for the lodge-keeper, there being one installed 
now, and in return for her civility, she learned that 
Lord Adlowe had arrived at the Park. 

The information greatly damped her spirits. 

“T should like to go up quietly to my room unseen 
by him,” she thought, as she proceeded slowly up 
the avenue. ‘ My dress is wrinkled and draggled. 
He will be sure to see what I do not care to have 
him know, that I have had an adventure !” 

She came to a halt abruptly, and beckoned Thomas 
to approach, 

“'Pake Zulime round to the stables,” she said, 
quietl;, “and say nothing about the broken bridge. 
I will walk to the house.” 

She slipped from her seat, giving her bridle to 
the servitor. He hurried the horses by the nearest 
route to the stables, while Giralda proceeded by a se- 
cluded by-path to a side porch. 

She had not taken a dozen steps before she came 
full upon an embowered little summer-house, almost 
buried under a profusion of vines, and at the sanw 
moment she heard voices in consultation. 

They were the voices of Lord-Adlowe and the so- 
called Haskins, his valet. 

Giralda essayed to pass on, but at that moment « 
sentence was uttered by Lord Adlowe that held he: 
transfixed, an unintentional listener! 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 

A POPULAR speaker has got up a lecture on “ Get- 
ting Ahead.” A head is a good thing to get—i! 
there are any brains in it. 

ALTHOUGH lawyers are a class of men whose 
honesty of purpose is universally suspected, we must 
say that we never knew one who objected to doing « 
good deed. 

A VERY pompous Englishman, who has a good 
deal of money, lately said to an ex-ambussador, 
“H I want a good investment. What do you dv 
with your money?” “ Why,” replied his excellency, 
*] bought an umbrella with the last I had.” 

HOW HE LOST A CUSTOMER. 


A few days since a well-dressed lady entered the 
shop of a London tradesman, who, among other pro- 
prietary articles, is the inventor of a celebrated hair 
tonic. 

As she entered, the shopkeeper was behind the 
counter, a matter rather rare for him, and with his 
hat on his head. He personally waited on her, ask- 
ing, with his best smile: “ What can I show you 
ma’am?” 

“ Your hair tonic.” 

“Here it is, ma’am,” producing a bottle of the ar- 
ticle. 

“This is what makes hair grow, does it?” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; you'll find a little pamphlet inside 
the wrapper with many certificates from people who 
lave been bald.” 

“Humph. What's the price?” 

“ Six shillings a bottle, ma’am—six bottles for thirty 
shillings.” 

“ You're certain it’ll make hair grow ?” 

“It never fails unless the hair is destroyed by 
disease.” 

“ Well, I’ve lost a little of my hair ; I will try it.” 

Proprietor said he had no doubt the tonic would 
accomplish the result, and the lady ordered a half- 
dozen to be sent to her house. Proprietor took the 
address. As the lady turned to leave the shop pro- 
prietor removed his hat, showing a head whose crown 
was innocent of covering. 

“ Well, I declare!” exclaimed the lady, transfixed, 
looking at him in blank surprise. 

“ What is it, ma‘am ?” 

“Why, if you ain’t bald yourself!” 

Proprietor was about to rejoin, but the lady con- 
tinued : 

“T don’t want your hair tonic now.” ; 

Proprietor attempted to explain, but the lady 
wouldn’t listen. She couldn’t be made to believe tLat 
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a man could make a preparation to restore other 
people’s hair aud remain bald himeelf. 

The moral is, when bald people sell hair tonic 
they should keep their hats on. 


A New THOROUGHFARE.—We understand that it 
is in view to petition the Board of Works to alter 
the name of Holywell Street, and call it Boucicault’s 
Buildings. Of course London improvements must 
ere long compel the abolition of that thoroughfare 
altogether; but possibly that will be of the less con- 
sequence as the notoriety of the name will have ex- 
pired by that time. 

INGENIOUS PROBLEM. 

Podgers: “ The belle is out, and yet the bell re- 
mains.” 

Sniffkew: “Ha! hal—I see—good—and that’s the 
reason, | suppose, why we hear now-a-days of so 
many wedding-rings! 

Podgers: “ Yes, it’s all owing to the crinoline. 

Rev. Dr. MacLEop and Dr. Dobson were in the 
West Highlands together on a tour, before leaving 
for India. While crossing a loch in a boat in com- 
pany with a number of other passengers, a storm 
came on. One of the passengers was heard to say 
“that the two ministers should begin an’ pray or 
we'll a’ be drooned.” “ Na, na,” said the boatman, 
“the little ane can pray if he likes, but the big ane 
maun tak’ an oar.” 


ANTI-NICOTINE. 
Railroad Official: “ You had better not smoke, sir.” 
Traveller: “ That’s what my friends say.” 
Official: “ But you must not smoke, sir.” 
Traveller: “ That’s what the doctor tells me.” 
Official (indignantly) : “ But you shan’t smoke, sir!” 
Traveller: “Ab! that’s what my wife says.” 


Smart.—A schoolmaster the other day was ex- 
plaining to his class the difference between the Latin 
pronouns iste and ille. ‘“Jlle means that yonder, 
iste this near,” said the pedagogue. The turning to 
the sharp boy of the class, he said, as he pointed to 
a distant range, “* What is that?” ‘“ Well,” said the 
boy, “I should call them misiy, but I suppose they 
are ‘ illy.” 

A Stranpinc Crop.—Hamlct’s hair on end when 
he saw his father’s ghost.— Will o’ the Wisp. 


“HEAD "IFYING FOR TOMPKINS. 

Tompkins (who hasn't yet quite attained the Oxford 
style: “‘ Dunno how it is, can’t get on at all, my—a— 
sculls too evvy, I think.” 

Carry: “ Heavy! By the way you're rowing I 
should think a great deal more likely your skull is 
too light.” — Will o’ the Wisp. 

A SLIGHT OVERSIGHT. 

A statement was made in the papers the other day, 
that “places had just been made for two new piers.” 
Considering that there are one or two peers in the 
Cabinet already, who could well be spared, this was 
rather extraordinary ; but Judy was glad to find, when 
she put on her spectacles, that the places to be found 
are at Hungerford and Waterloo Bridge.—Judy. 

AN UNLIMITED Mati.—The sort of train one 
never misses on any railway—the black mail levied 
by the porters and other officials.—Judy 

FROM THE SHIRES. 

The thorough John Bull sturdiness of character, 
inseparable from the well-to-do British farmer, is 
manifest in the following clipping from the Gloucester 
Journal: 

“ [hereby caution all persons not to trespass on any 
land rented by me, in pursuit of game or otherwise, 
as 1 will not be trespassed upon. . . Upton 
St. Leonard’s, August, 1869.” 

_ How long will it be before the law of copyright 
is so far amended as to enable the pen to state as 
emphatically as the plough—“I will not be tres- 
passed upon ” ?—Fun. 

MORBID. 

Old Gentleman: “ Where doth Aunt Jenny think 
her's goin’ then ?” 

Old Lady: “* Why, I be goin’ so far as the church, 
there’s a weddin’, they tell me; and since the 
hangin’ in public have a-bin done away wi’, marry- 
r: 8 a’most the only amusement o’ the sort left.”— 

un. 

WeELL-NamEp.—“ Mr. Henley on the late Session.” 
Remembering that the House of Commons used to sit 
ull two and three o’clock in the morning, a more 
suitable epithet could hardly have been devised for 
the Parliament of 1869. No wonder the fine old 
member for Oxfordshire talked at the Bicester dinner 
about sleep in the House.—Punch. 

In tHE Lona Vacation.—The newspapers have 
been speaking lately about the possibility of some 
great legal changes taking place, one of which might 
send an eminent Justice of the Commun Pleas to the 





Court of Probate and Divorce, Should this transfer 
ever take place, it will be universally acknowledged 
that a more appropriate selection for the Court of 
Probate could not possibly be made than—Willes.— 
Punch. 

By Our Own Sir Oraciz.—Shut out the subject 
of the weather, and you destroy half the world’s 
conversation.— Punch. 

BRIGANDAGE NEAR Romg.—A duke and his daugh- 
ter were robbed by brigands the other day near the 
Chigi Park. This, says the report, “ causes much 
trouble and apprehension to those who are ruralising 
ut Albano.” If the “apprehension” could only be 
applied to the brigands, the cause of the neighbour- 
hood’s trouble would be soon removed.—Punch. 


THE COTTAGE UNDER THE HILL. 
No lordly elm trees are swaying there ; 
But the rustic onk and the cedar fair, 

That grow by the winding rill. 
Their talls heads wave on the summer air, 
O’er. the cottage under the hill! 


The robin loves at the twilight hour, 

Ere he flitteth away to his resting bower, 
His evening song to trill ; 

And the wild bee sings from the violet flower 
By the cottage under the hill! 


The wild bee hangs from the moss roof low, 
And always with motion sweet and slow, 

As over the grass so still 
The western zephyrs softly blow, 

By the cottage under the hill! 


No gold and silver are stored within, 

But a crowned monarch would sigh to win 
The peace so holy, still, 

That bodeth far from the court of sin, 
In the cottage under the hill! 


W, C. 


GEMS. 


It is only those that have done nothing who fancy 
they can do everything. 


You cannot do two things well at once; you cannot 
carry two melons under one arm, 

BE always at leasure to do good. Never make 
business an excuse for declining offices of humauity. 

WE hope to grow old, and yet we fear old age; 
that is, we are willing to live, and afraid to die. 

WuEN one man has a little prejudice against 


| another, suspicion is very busy in coining resem- 


blauces. 

THE man who gives his children a habit of industry, 
provides for them better than by giving them a stock 
of money. 

THERE is no folly equal to that of throwing 
away friendship in a world where friendship is so 
rare 

WHEN men fall, they love company; but when 
they rise, they love to stand alone, and see others 
prostrate. 





STATISTICS. 


Mriuitary StTAtistics.—F'rom returns lately issued 
it appears that of every 10,000 men enlisted 86 are 
over 6ft. in height, 116 are between 5ft. lin. and 
6ft. The most prevailing height is between dft. Sin. 
and 5ft. 6in., in which standard uhere are 2,845. Only 
35 recruits in the 10,000 weigh upwards of 170lb., 
while 3,019 weigh between 120]b. and 130lb. Of 
every 1,000 enlisted, 222 could neither read nor write. 
107 could read only, and 671 could both read and 
write. The above data are based on returns for the 
year 1867. 


Statistics or SoutrH AUSTRALIA FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MaRcu, 1869.—There are 23,441,200 acres 
comprised in the colony. The extent of land in the 
possession of freeholders amounted to 2,270,079 
acres, being an increase of 92,138 acres for the year. 
The area enclosed increased 929,196 acres. 533,085 
acres were sown with wheat, from which 5,173,970 
bushels were reaped, or an average of 94 bushels per 
acre. Barley, 21,244 acres, yield 311,142 bushels! 
oats, 4,210 acres, yield 59,213 bushels. Hay there 
was a large increase in, the average, say from 97,432 
acres in 1867-8 to 106,644 acres in 1868-9, producing 
118,167 tons. Potatoes, a decrease from 2,71 acres 
and 6,538 tons to 2,684 acres and 6,335 tons. 

EXPENsEs oF FortTiricaTions.—There has been 
a return just issued showing that up to the 1st April 
last 5,412,9497. has been expended on fortifications, 
of which 1,092,3672 is recorded on account of lands, 
and 4,320,5822 on account of works. ‘The money 
was speut on the different stations as follows: Ports- 





mouth, 2,154,563/. 5s, 4d. ; Plymouth, 1,321,649/. 10s.; 
Pembroke, 272,746/. 19s. 4d.; Portland, 330,120/. 1s. 
6d.; Gravesend, 172,024. 6s. 3d; Chatham, 221,425/. 
17s. 9d; Sheerness, 300,409/. 3s. 3d; Dover, 285,065/. 
10s. 9d. ; Cork, 76,032/. 7s. 4d. ; providing and fixing 
iron shields, 2,293/. 10s. 10d.; incidental expenses, 
works, 154,125/. 2s. 1d.; experiments, 14,654/. 6s. 6d.; 
surveys, 30,812/. 4s.; clearance works, 46,774/. 10s. 
7d. ; legal and other incidental expenses, 32,1741. 4s. 
ia 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

An AntTIpoTE To NicoTinz.—A bit of news which 
will be welcome to hygienists and smokers. M. Ar- 
mand, a French savant, has stated to the Academy 
of Sciences that he has discovered a sure antidote to 
nicotine. Success has thus crowned the efforts which 
he has been making for the last few years. The an- 
tidote is nothing else than common watercress. It 
destroys the poisonous effects of nicotine,and yet 
does not alter the aroma of tobacco. A solution of 
watercress may, therefore, be employed for steeping 
the leaves of tobacco, and would thus effectually 
divest them of their noxious properties ; moreover, 
a draught of the same will act as a sure antidote to 
nicotine. 

TREATMENT OF SCARLET Fever.—Dr. Charles 
T. Thompson reports in the Lancet his manner of 
treatment in scarlet fever as follows: The patient is 
immersed in a warm bath in the early stage of the 
disease, and this is repeated frequently, or as often 
as the strength of the patient will allow. ‘The first 
effect is to produce a soothing and refreshing feeling 
in the patient, to be followed soon by such an erup- 
tion on the surface, of so vivid a colour, and in such 
amount as would astonish those who lave never wit- 
nessed it. Thus one of the greatest dangers of this 
fearful disease—the suppression of the eruption—is 
escaped. Ths appetite generally returns after the 
first or second bath, and the strength of the patient 
is kept up by nutritious food. The bath prevents the 
dissemination of the disease, by removing the excrvia 
from the skin as soon as it is deposited. ‘This treat- 
ment promotes cuticular desquamation. The body 
should be gently dried by soft linen cloths after the 
bath. By this procedure the various secretions 
are deprived of their noxious properties, and the ir- 
ritation of internal organs is quickly relieved, thus 
dissipating infection. Another beneiit is that a very 
serious case is soun reduced to a mild one, and the 
patient recovers in less than half the usual time. 
Since Dr. Thompson has pursued this practice—dur- 
ing the last fifteen years—he has never lost a vatient 
from scarlet fever. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An average fibre of raw silk will sustain a weight 
of fifty grains. 

THE earth receives one out of 2,300 million parts 
of light and heat given off by the sun, 

Prince NAPOLEON paid a visit to the Emperor after 
the delivery of his speech, and remained ia con- 


ference wfth him for about half an hour. It is said 
that the Emperor has expressed great sympathy with 
many of the ideas developed by Prince Napoleon. 

During the year 1887, railway proprictors hav® 
paid an income-tax of something more than tiree- 
pence-halfpenny in the pound, or one and four-tifths 
per cent., to persons injured by collision, or to their 
representatives. £19,630,000 has been paid as divi- 
dend during the year, and 347,3791. as compensation. 

Exports oF SILKwoRMs’ Eccs rrom Japan.— 
During the past year the quantity of silkworms’ 
eggs exported from Japan amounted to 2,192,651 
cards. Of this number 890,000 have been sent to 
France, Spain, Turkey, Persia, and other countries, 
and the remainder to Italy. 

Tue authorities of the Louvre have had fixed in 
the windows of the rooms of Henri II., Henri IV, 
and of the Sauvageot Museum, 10) pieces of stained 
glass of the sixteenth and seventsenth centuries, 
Flemish, German, Swiss, and French, of great 
beauty and in excellent preservation. 

THE Empress Eugenie has founded an annual 
prize of £0, to be awarded by the Geographical 
Society of France to any Frenchman for tho dis- 
covery, work, or enterprise which shall be judged to 
be the most useful to proyress, to the science of geo- 

phy, or to the external commercial relations of 
France. 

In America, Mr. Horsford has recently found that 
the element fluorine is generally present in the sub- 
stance of the brain, and that its presence can be 
verified by the usual chemical tests in the ash, 
which results when the substance of the brain is 
calcined with pure lime or pure potash, The exe 
periments appear to have been carefully made. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ratpu.—Margaret Woflington, the Irish actress, was 
born in 1718 and died in 1760. 

E.ten M.—The child should bear it’s mother’s maiden 
surname. Its christian name, of course, can be according 
to taste. 

E. F. Russs1u wishes to announce to a former corre- 
spondent that he can be accommodated with old pos' 
stamps to the extent of one hundred and nine thousan 

Jutia.—The literal meaning of memento moie is, “ re- 
member to die,” or ‘remember that you must one day 
die.” 

Cuiericus.—The time an apprentice is ill is reckoned in 
the period of his servitude, but, in the absence of a spe- 
cial covenant to the contrary, he has no claim to wages 
while absent. 

L. S.—Da Capo al Fine is an Italian musical expression 
placed at the end of a movement, signifying that the per- 
former must return to the first part and conclude where 
the word Finc is placed. 

Wattrr.—*‘ Permanent Rank,” in the military service, 
is a rank which does not cease with any particularcircum- 
stances. Thus officers, having permanent rank, take pre- 
cedence of those who have only temporary rank, although 
their commissions bear the same date. 

S. Y.—Trust to yourself and you will do well. Patrons 
are curious people. Men of the brightest parts are often 
the most fickle, just as mercury, one of the brightest of 
the metals, is also one of the most volatile. 

Gaston.—Why should there not be friendship between 
men and women? We boldly say let a man form a friend- 
ship with a woman, even thorgh she be no longer youn 
or handsome ; thereisa softness and tenderness attached 
to it that no male friendship can know. 

8S. T. D.—Your friends advise you well. It is useless 
to look forward to future prosperity if the present be not 
occupied in laying the foundation of it. any cling toa 
distant hope, and reject a progressive certainty. 

Annie CLayton.—In obedience to your request we ap- 
pend the names and addresses of two.wholesale Berlin 
wool merchants: Mr. Swainson, 4, Huggin Lane, London, 
E.C. ; and Messrs. Louis Kulp & Co., 42, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 

Eva.—Dejeuner a la fourchette is, literally, ‘‘a fork break- 
fast ;” it is a nondescript kind of expression, and accord- 
ing to the time at which it is taken may be considered 
either breakfast, luncheon, or dinner, only under another 
name. 

A Hater or Stimvutants.—Absinthe, the stimulant 
which has so long been making havoc among the French, 
and which, unfortunately, is daily becoming popular in 
England, is a substance found in common wormwood, 
and called by the discoverer the “‘ bitter principle.” 

DovustruL.—With your means you ought not to become 
security for anyone. Say no, and let it be a decided no. 
It is more honest to say plainly we cannot do what is de- 
sired than to amuse people with false words, which often 
lead them into difficulties. 

Saran Ann.—There is no cure for blushing, except by 
mixing in good society, aad so acquiring a collected de- 
meanour. But blushing is natural and one of the charms 
of beauty. It is a sign of feeling and sensitiveness, and 
enchants the men. 

R. H. F. M.—The aurora borealis, which appears in 
the northern sky, has been referred to a certain electrical 
condition of the atmosphere; but its real nature is as 
much a mystery to science as that of comets. Both doubt- 
less are of the same radical constitution. 

LILL1e.—We cannot advise, but take this lesson to 
your heart—home can never be transferred, never re- 
peated, in the experience of an individual. ‘lhe place 

»onsecrated to pareutal love by the sports and innocence 
of childhood is the only home of the human heart. 

A DisputTant.—You are right in asserting that the 
Probate and Divorce Courts are generally presided over 
by one judge, called the Judge Ordinary ; but the latter 
has the liberty, at every time, to call in the assistance of 
two of the judges or barons of the Common Law Courts, 
to hear appeals from his decisions, 

Youne Pusiican.—Be warned in time, give up your in- 
tention of making your beer-shop a betting-house, with- 
out you are prepared to pay a penalty of 301. and costs, 
or imprisonment not exceeding two months. 2. You may 
not keep a public billiard or bagatelle table without pro- 
curing a licence from the magistrates. ‘The penalty is 51. 
per day, while the cost of the licence is but 61. per year. 

GotpsmiTu.—The assaying of silver and gold is effected 
by a process called eupellation. Cupels are small flat 
crucibles, made by pressing bone ash moistened with 








water into circular moulds, and they are dried by ex-| 
posure to the air. The principle upon which the opera- 
tion depends is, that all metals with which gold and 
silver are aps A allenet are re Ke oxides by 
exposure to atmospheric air at a temperature, 
whereas the precious metals remain unacted upom 

Ay ApprEyTice.—Bell-metal is an alloy of 
tin, used for bells, bals, and other sonorous 
The proportions usually adopted vary v htly, ac- 
cording to the size of the to be made ; but they may 
be stated generally to be 80 parts of copper to 20 of tim, 
or even occasionally 17 parts of copper to 23 of tin. 

One In A Fix.—We are unacquainted with the parti 
cular merits or demerits of the individual to whom yo¥ 
allude. Were we ‘‘ina fix” we should aminy not ap- 

ly to ® person who adopts such a method of making | 
fimselt known. Go to somer table chemists’ in your 
neighbourhood and take his advice. 


TEETOTALLER.—St. Anthony is said to have lived to the 
of 105 on 120z. of bread daily and water; James thie | 
ermit on a like diet, to 104; St. Epiphanius, to 115 ; Si- 
meon the Stylite, to 112 ; and St. Mungo, to185. It is not, | 
however, stated how many have died in making the effort. | 
Such severe abstinence may have killed more than it has 
preserved. 


C. M. B. (Manchester).—We have no knowledge of the 
manuscript to which you allude. Possibly it may be | 
amongst a number “ waiting for perusal,” but we have , 
not seen it. Silence in these matters should, for the | 
most part, be construed as a method of declining the | 
— contribution, even if it has been laid upon our 

e. 

Lronora.—The word “anagram” means a tra tion 
of the letters of a name or sentence, as from Mary is 
made army. From the question put by Pilate to our Sa- 
viour, “‘ Quid est veritas?” (what is truth?) we have the 
remarkable yo “* Est vir qui adest” (the man who 
is here). The French are said to have introduced the 
art, as it is now ° ee about the year 1560, in the 
reign of Charles IX. 

MY OLD GLAD HOME. 
Oh! I long for a romp on the green hill side, 
A floating laugh in my girlish pride, 
A quaint old song by the orchard bridge, 
A laugh and a leap on the mountain ridge, 
A song and a smile where the wild bees roam, 
And the wind-harps meet ’round my old, glad home. 


Oh ! I long for a shout on the smcoth, broad plain, 
A skip and a dance down the green old lane, 

A laughing gush of this wayward heart, 

Where the shadows meet, and the echoes part, 

A “1 a roam where the tall trees loom, 

And the sunshine steals to my old, glad home. 


Oh! I long for a peep at my father’s trees, 
The soft, green turfs of the meadow-leas, 
The gushing swell of the wild bird's lay, 
The huntsman’s song at the break of day, 
The brooklet’s laugh and the zephyrs’ rove, 
And the rural sounds of the home I love. 


Oh! I long for a chat with the friends I love, 
A race and a hunt for the wild fox-glove, 

A springing step where the maple buds, 

And the leaflets swell in the old, gay woods, 
A wander and hunt ‘neath the maples’ dome, 
A chat with the loved in my old, glad home. 


Oh! I’m weary of wishing the livelong day, 
For a gleeful chase and a wildwood stray, 

For a tuneful gush of my spirit-harp, 

An echo and swell of this wayward Boose, 

A ramble and chat where my loved ones roam, 
And their vespers steal to my old glad home. 


H. A. B. 


H. W. H.—You cannot reclaim the presents. Such 
gifts are irrevocable. If you could reclaim it would be 
exceedingly ungallant to do so. Itappears to us that the 
break-up of the connection is due to your own fault. We 
don’t like the ‘‘ whining” which pervades your note. Be 
more of a man. 

C. K. C.—The cost of the knives you require is about 
five or six shillings each. You can select them at the 
warehouse of a cutlerinalarge way. Theart is one that 
cannot be learned from a book. Yeu must be personally 
instructed. The material can be purchased at Bridge 
and Co.'s, High Street, St. Giles’, London. Unless you 
are in want of amusement, it would be better for you to 
purchase the corks prepared for use. 

PrererBoroven.—We are oblized to our ingenious cor- 
respondent for his table of the ‘‘ Monarchs of England.” 
We are, however, not favourable to any artificial aids to 
memory, constructed upon what we suppose is termed a 
scientific basis. While we should have no difficulty in 
engrafting the facts contained in our friend’s table upon 
our memory in the usual way, so as to be able to answer 
off-hand any question he could propound, we almost de- 
spair of ever being able to master his “‘ plan” and his 
o ke ” 
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F. R.—The lines ag which you ask a criticism are 
irredeemably bad. The jingle which pervades them does 
noteven rhyme. In the last stanza the refrain is alto- 
gether omitted, while in the first two stanzas it is unin- 
telligible. We are candid with you, trusting that you 
will, from our hint, turn your industry to some better 
account. Certainly, you have been industrious to plod 
through a task so unfitted to your powers, and we do not 
the less admire your perseverance because you have so 
utterly failed. 

An ARTICLED Poupit.—l, Ashton-under-Lineis so called 
because it is situated upon the line of boundary which se- 
parates Lancashire from Cheshire, that is upon the river 
Tame. 2. Kighteen hundred and sixty-nine is a portion 
of the nineteenth century, because it is within the nine- 
teenth hundredth year since our Saviour was born upon 
earth. If you should be alive in the year 1901, that is 
thirty-two years hence, you will have commenced the 
twentieth century. Your grandfather probably lived in 
the eighteenth century. 3. A young unmarried lady 





should not say anything before taking wine. Neither 


should a married lady when company is present. But in | 


the family circle there would be no harm in the Iafter 

a loving look on her husband or child, and ad- 
ding : “‘ Heaven bless you, dear,” as she raised the glass 
to her lips. 4. Handwriting very good. 

Maseu.—Bedlam is a corruption of Bethlehem, the 
name of a religious house mn on, which, su uently 
to the dissolution of monasteries, was converted into an 
hospital for lunatics, but still retained its former cage 
tion. It was granted by Henry VIII. in 1547, with all its 
revenues, to the mayor, Ity, and citi of 
London, from which time it became a hospital for luna- 
tics. The present hospital of St. , Bethlehem, in 
the parish of Lambeth, was ereeted in 1814 

Kineston.—Three of ber emt daughters are mar- 
ried. The Princess Royal, ted on the 25th January, 
1858, to the Crown Prince of Prussia, received 
40,0001., in addition to an annuity of 8,0001., paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund ; to the Princess Alice, married to 
Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, oa the Ist July, 1862, 
was ted a met of 30,0001., and an annuity of 6,0001. ; 
and the portion of the Princess Helena, married to Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein on July 6th, 1866, was 
the same as that bestowed upon the Princess Alice. 

Tyrro.—l. You must be duly proposed and seconded by 
some member of the club. Yourapplication will then be 
laid before the committee and su’ to the ballot or 
some other test. 2, The address is Langham Street, Ci- 
vendish Square, W. Youure, of course, aware that i‘s 
members are artists of great talent and fame. 3. If you 
take a walk in Bond Street, or in Leicester Square and 
its neighbourhood, you will find dealers of the descrip- 
tion you require. 4 There are so many that we cannot 
specify themall. Field’s ‘‘ Art of Painting and Grammar 
of Colouring,” price two shillings, would perhaps suit 
you. Order of any bookseller. : 

Gerrrupr.—There is no remedy. It is the stamp of 
nature and cannot be improved. But why call ita dis- 
figurement ? It is compatible with an amiable and loving 
disposition; it isnot necessarily connected with anything 
low and debasing in the character. It is true it often in- 
dicates some lack of those i intellectual powers which 
make a great stir in the world and obtain mighty influence 
over their fellow mortals; but if your destiny be not »o 
high, earnest endeavour may yet bring you your share of 
happiness. Cease, then, to be troubled on this score. Do 
your best, cultivate good and pure ee and repose 
upon the compensating bounty of the Great Creator, who 
has a tender care for all. 

A Toran AsstaIner.—Alcohol is derived by fermenta- 
tion or distillation from substances or fluids containing 
sugar; in other words, the matter of sugar, when sub- 
jected to a certain temperature, undergoes a change, and 
the elements of which the sugar was previously composed 
enter into a new combination, which constitutes the fluid 
named alcohol, or spirits of wine. Raymond Lully, the 
alchemist (thirteenth century), is said to have given it 
the name of a!c>hol: but foratime, whatit was was kept a 
profound mystery. When it became more known, phy- 
sicians preseri it only as a medicine, and imagined it 
had the sponeryy of prolonging life ; hence, they desig- 
nated it-Aqua Vite, or the ‘‘ Water of Life,” and the 
French tothe present day call their cognac Eau de vie. 

Newsvenpor.—It was long supposed that the first 
English newspaper was the English Mercurie. This, how- 
ever, was proved by the learned’ antiquarian, Mr. Watts, 
of the British Museum, a mere forgery of the first Lord 
Hardwicke. The first printed newspaper was put forth 
bya Nathaniel Butter, and several associates whose names 
appear in the imprint of that first Lm pay entitled 

e Weekly Newes. It was published in 1622, and through 
the interference of the notorious and odious Star Cham- 
ber was suppressed, 1640. Nevertheless, there can now 
be no doubt that the Weekly Newes was the first printed 





a dowry of 


newspaper. The next periodical print was the 
Kingdom Intelligence. en followed the Intelligence, 
started by Sir Roger L’Estrange. But the foregoin 


were superseded by the Oxford Gazette, in 1665, which sti 
exists under the well-known title of the London Gazette. 

Harry, twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
steady, affectionate, and respectably connected. 

J. H. W., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., dark, ruddy complexion, 
and a book-keeper. Respondent must be about eighteen, 
of medium height, and be tolerably good looking and 
good tempered. 

Emig, seventeen, 5ft. 4in., amiable, loving, affec- 
tionate, educated, and fond of music. Respondent must 
be well educated, respectably connected, and fond of his 
home. Would like carte de visite. 

Euia anp Eruer.—“ Ella,” twenty-five, tall, pretty, 
good natured, and dc ticated. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, industrious, and fond of home. ‘“ Ethel,” 
dark hair, brown eyes, cheerful, aud handsome. Respon- 
dent must be tall, good looking, andfond of home. Both 
wish for cartes de visite. 

Mavp, Mitty, and Arice.—** Mand,” twenty, blue eyes, 
brown hair, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
a few years her senior, and possess brown hair and eyes. 
“ Milly,” eighteen, good figure, a good songstress, and 
has light hair and brown eyes. Respondent must be fond 
of music, tall, fair, and gentlemanly. “Alice,” eighteen, 
brown hair and eyes, musical, and cheerful. Respondent 
must be tall, durk, fond of music and home. These three 
ladies are frieuds, and announce that “‘ money is no ob- 
ject.” 
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